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.A>s,racis report describes and interprets a research project conducted by the Human 

Interaction Research Institute at a new branch pharmaceutical manufacturing plant. The 
study, supported by a grant from the Department of Labor, was designed to assess the 
relationship between Quality of Worklife (QWL), productivity, and job satisfaction. 
The report describes developmental events, prevailing conditions, consulting interven- 
tions, and outcomes. An analysis is presented of what seems to have worked and what 
has not. At the time of the project, the corporate organization was beset by financial 
problems and those related to adjustment to new ownership; the branch plant was over- 
whelmed by start-up technical difficulties. Nevertheless, positive outcomes can be re- 
ported in terms of satisfactorily meeting production goals, ego-involvement of the 
workforce, comparatively low absenteeism rate, and the plant's survival of the eroding 
frustrations of start-up delays. Learnings and recommendations have been drawn from 
the experience in order to provide indications for future efforts to achieve enriched 
QWL and organizational effectiveness . 
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ABSTRACT 



The report describes and interprets a research project conducted 
by the Human Interaction Research Institute at a new branch phar- 
maceutical manufacturing plant, located in a rural southeastern 
U.S. location. The study was designed to assess the relationship 
between Quality of Worklif e (QWL) , productivity and job satisfac- 
tion. It was supported by a grant from the Department of Labor 
(DOL) . The project's goals were: (a) to determine if QWL con- 
sultation to a new plant would contribute to improved job satis- 
faction and productivity compared with an established plant of 
the parent company manufacturing the same products, but not par- 
ticipating m such consultation; (b) to describe developmental 
events, prevailing conditions, consulting interventions and their 
outcomes; and (c) to distill learnings from what seems to have 
worked well or what has not, in order to provide indications for 
future efforts to achieve enriched QWL and organizational effec- 
tiveness. 

Thorough implementation of the project concepts was limited by a 
number of factors discussed in the report; e.g., pressures re- 
sulting from start-up of a new plant and associated technical 
problems; a change in corporate ownership resulting in changes 
m corporate priorities, especially in response to the economic 
recession and a period of corporate financial difficulty expe- 
rienced during 1974-75. 

Positive outcomes can be reported, however: the initial pro- 
duction runs were successful; there is evidence of widely shared 
ego-involvement among the total workforce with the plant and its 
problems; the absenteesim rate has been only 2.3% compared with 
a regional average of 4.5%; the plant has successfully weathered 
major problems, frustrations and pressures involved with start- 
up delays and simultaneous needs to "hurry into production." 
Although a diminution of overall enthusiasm and commitment ' to 
participative management has been noted, there is evidence that 
management feels the project has reinforced their efforts to 
create a good working environment. Learnings and recommendations 
have been drawn from the experiences, with a full chapter devoted 
to these findings. 

A forthcoming companion report by the Institute of Social Research 
University of Michigan (ISR) , due approximately in December 1976 
or early 1977, will present results of an independent evaluation 
of this project and its outcomes. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Improvement in the Quality of Worklife and Productivity ; 
A Joint Venture Between Management and Employees 

This is a report about an action research project conducted at 
a new pharmaceutical manufacturing plant of Crown Medical Spec- 
ialties Company (CMS), located in Centerton, Southeastern U.S., 
by the Human Interaction Research Institute (HIRI) , funded by the 
U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) . 

Objectives 

The principal objectives of this three-year study have been: 

1. To determine whether a quality of worklife (QWL) (Consulta- 
tion to a new plant during its planning, staffing,' organ- 
izing, and initial operation would contribute to improved 
job satisfaction and improved productivity as compared with 
a long-established, more traditionally managed plant in the 
same company making the same products, but not receiving 
QWL consultation. HIRI ' s responsibility was to provide the 
QWL consultation. 

2. To describe and document the noteworthy events in the devel- 
opment of this new plant, the nature of the consulting inter- 
ventions, the prevailing conditions seemingly relevant to 
the consulting efforts, and the outcomes of those efforts. 

3. To distill learnings from what has worked well, what has not, 
and what might work better in future efforts to achieve both 
enriched quality of worklife and improved business effective- 
ness/efficiency. This largely clinical evaluation is to be 
supplemented by an independent, more quantitative analysis 
conducted by the Institute for Social Research (ISR) , 
University of Michigan, 

A fourth objective, not originally anticipated, has been added, 
namely, to analyze why one major segment of the Centerton plant 
(Quality Assurance) seemed better able to sustain the QWL effort 
than the other major segment (Production) • 

Method 

The primary consultation tasks involved were: 

1. Working out agreement with corporate top management on the 
West Coast and with local top management at the Centerton 
plant regarding the purposes and conditions of this experi- 
ment. 
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2. Consulting with the general manager, production manager and 
personnel manager regarding arrangements that would permit 
small teams of workers to handle significant segments of the 
manufacturing process, encourage employees to participate in 
planning the organization of their work, and permit coopera- 
tive problem solving by employees and their managers/super- 
visors. 

3. Providing psychological assessment and screening inputs 
for consideration by the plant manager and personnel man- 
ager in the early selection of department managers and sec- 
tion supervisors, then subsequent assistance in selection 
of operators when they were hired in March 1975. 

4. Serving as trainers to help the personnel manager 
present QWL and management training programs for the 
key personnel shortly after they were hired, and par- 
ticipating in subsequent orientation efforts with 
operators and new supervisory employees. 

5. Being available as resource persons to help with various 
types of individual, group, and organizational problems; 
e.g., contributing to conflict resolution, communications 
facilitation, procedures for setting up goal attainment 
feedback mechanisms, and individual or group management 
development needs. 

6. Maintaining a full-time participant-observer (P-0) at 
Centerton to observe the plant operations on a daily 
basis, with attention to the impact of stressful start- 
up conditions on QWL concerns. The P-0 also served as 

a participant in problem identification, problem solving 
and feedback regarding the developing managerial styles 
and team functioning. Backup was provided through peri- 
odic visits to the plant by the project director (PD) and 
principal investigator (PI) . 

7. Documenting what each member of the HIRI project team 
observed, learned from others, and interpreted with 
regard to the development of events at Centerton, along 
with documentation of consulting intervention efforts 
and their impact. 



Major Organization Developments to Date 
Positive Developments: 

1. The initial production runs were successful, which is an 
unusual achievement. The plant was licensed in November 
1974 by the Bureau of Biologies (BoB) of the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA), to ship its first product, 
with three other product licenses granted by July of 1975. 
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2. The plant performance has exceeded company expectations 
for quantity of production and yield of finished product 
from the raw material. Countless technical problems were 
overcome. Efforts to cope with these problems involved 
not only personnel at the plant, but experienced experts 
from the headquarters as well. Thus, achievements at- 
tained at the plant were affected not only from general 
management results, but also from highly complex techni- 
cal resolutions to problems — resolutions that had to meet 
FDA and BoB requirements as well as the company's own 
high standards . 

3. Based upon ISR surveys,* HIRI interviews and many non- 
solicited attestations, there is evidence of broadly-felt 
ego-involvement among the total workforce with the com- 
pany, the plant and its problems. Workers are committed 
to the goal of high quality products. Personnel appreci- 
ate the unusual opportunity to have a "say" about their 
work. They feel that management usually is responsive to 
their ideas, and there is widespread concern about plant 
goals and problems. (The rate of absenteeism is sometimes 
used as an indication of alienation or involvement. In 
the Centerton plant the absenteeism rate has been 2.3%, 
which seems low in contrast to the regional average of 
4.5%. The next lowest CMS plant rate is 9.3%.**) 

4. The plant has weathered great frustrations, pressures and 
irritations in the start-up and "debugging" phase from 

May 1974 to about May 19 75. After that time, the Centerton 
organization began to settle down and mature in a general- 
ly healthy, productive way. 

5, Some of the focal points of the QWL improvement effort, 
such as the development of a responsive managerial cli- 
mate that would pay heed to needs, suggestions or criti- 
cisms from any member of the workforce, have been inter- 
nalized as the general style of work at Centerton, even 
though no longer a QWL thrust per se . 

Dubious or Negative Developments 

1- The early enthusiasm for creating an innovative QWL pro- 
gram has been blunted. While the management climate of 

* Source: ISR Short-Form Feedback Report — a monthly survey. 

**Source: Centerton Personnel Department, The plant, in keeping 
with the practice for that region and of the state, excludes 
from these absentee rates excused absences, paid vacations and 
holidays. Because of the number and diversity of CMS corporate 
locations, corporate figures include these absences as well. 
Thus, direct comparison with the regional average is valid, but 
comparison with the other plants in the company is contaminated 
by differences in the definition and thus the calculation of 
absenteeism. -j ^ 



the plant still is more responsive to employees' needs, 
suggestions and criticisms than in a traditionally man- 
aged manufacturing plant (according to Centerton workers' 
own reported experiences with other companies and the 
consultants' experience with Crown's headquarters plant 
as well as with numerous other companies), the many inter- 
vening factors and difficulties have led to a diminution 
of concern for QWL improvement considerations . 

2. While some managers and supervisors have maintained a 
style that sincerely invites participation by the task 
teams in the design, structure and organization of their 
work, others have reverted to a more traditional author- 
itarian approach that is short on upward communication 
and defensive with regard to suggestion. or criticism. 
The Centerton plant manager's initial support of partici- 
pative management has shifted toward a philosophy of 
"manage in whatever way is comfortable for you so ' long as 
you get good results." Thus, those whose customary man- 
agement style tends to be authoritarian are no longer un- 
equivocally encouraged to learn new ways of stimulating 
ego-involvement on the part of the workforce by respect- 
fully and appreciatively inviting their participation. 

Some Conditions Affecting the Experiment 

1, In February 1974, nearly 12 months after the experiment 
was initiated, CHS was sold to a foreign multinational 
company. The new owners installed a president and chief 
executive officer, and a vice president in charge of man- 
ufacturing at corporate headquarters. The former presi- 
dent was retained as board chairman. The new management 
was concerned primarily with solving the company's se- 
vere financial problems and was only marginally aware of 
the project in Centerton. In the Fall of 1974, the HIRI 
P-0 learned that at least some influential members of the 
local management at Centerton had inferred (correctly or 
incorrectly) that the new corporate top management did not 
regard the QWL effort with favor, and this perception un- 
derstandably affected commitment to that effort at 
Centerton. 

2, The new plant had only a few people who were experienced 
and technically competent in the plant's primary produc- 
tion functions (extraction and processing of biological 
products). Thus managers and sunervisors were occupied 
with learning to perform the complex technical activities 
of their jobs and had little time to develop new manage- 
ment styles or commit themselves to the QWL program. 

3, Because of severe financial problems at the time the new 
management took over the company , there was great pres- 
sure for cost cutting and for getting the plant into 
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production as quickly as possible. Start-up was delayed 
for four months because of numerous problems. Frequent 
12- to 16"hour workdays drained managers' and supervisors' 
energies. 

4. The HIRI project was on a very tight budget, which sharply 
limited the amount of time the PD and PI could spend at 
the plant. 

5. Prior to the beginning of the Centerton project the HIRI 
PI had accepted a scientific exchange fellowship in the 
U.S.S.R., scheduled to begin July 1, 1974. The date ap- 
peared compatible with the original plans for plant start- 
up m January 1974, allowing about six months of consulta- 
tion during the start-up and the early phases of produc- 
tion. However, technical problems delayed start-up until 
June 1974, and it was not feasible to change the Pi's 
fellowship arrangements made by agreement between the 
National Academy of Science and the Soviet Academy of 
Science. Although the PD tried to substitute for him 
during this period, -.he had not had time to establish 
close relationships with Centerton staff, and the budget 
would not support frequent travel between the PD's Los 
Angeles office and the Centerton plant. 

Synopsis of What Has Been Learned 
Regarding Effects of a QWL Program : 

1. Participation by employees in certain types of policy mak- 
ing, such as "rules of conduct" for operation of the 
plant, seems to enhance compliance with these policies, 
and to foster a positive attitude toward the company by 
conveying the idea that employees are trusted by management, 

2. Good interpersonal relationships based on trust, mutual 
respect, and a consequent openness between supervisors 
and employees seem to foster a congenial tolerance for 
delay and for problems. Also, receptiveness to employ- 
ees' suggestions and implementation of those considered 
by management as sound, encourages a generalized positive 
attitude toward the work and more creative thinking about 
It. Conversely, poor interpersonal relationships at any 
level seem to decrease the energy that individuals can 
make available for productive x^^ork. 

3. There is a strong likelihood that overly high or idealis- 
tic expectations may be created at the outset of a QWL 
program. Failure to meet these expectations then creates 
disappointment in management. 

15 
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Regarding Implementation of a QWL Prograin ; 



1. Company personnel should see the QWL program as "theirs," 
and not as something done for them by outsiders. To de- 
velop internal advocacy, it may be helpful to establish 
an in-house steering committee, composed of representa- ' 
tives from all departments and levels of the organization. 
This committee would review progress toward QWL objec- 
tives, examine difficulties in program implementation, 
and perhaps suggest appropriate program modifications. In 
addition, the committee would attempt to facilitate com- 
pany-wide understanding of the QWL program and consulting 
interventions . 

2. A specific, understandable, and clearly communicated pro- 
gram is essential. Delineation of responsibilities among 
consultants and management should be arranged at the out- 
set. If there are expectations for the commitment of man- 
agers and supervisors to certain aspects of a particular 
managerial style, such expectations should be made explic- 
it — and degrees of freedom for individual managers and 
supervisors to deviate from any such expectations if 
deemed appropriate under certain conditions likewise 
should be made explicit. 

3. If a consultative or participative management style is to 
accompany a QWL improvement effort, all concerned should 
understand that technical problems may be handled differ- 
ently from matters of general management, personnel rela- 
tionships, and provision of a good working environment. 
Experience suggests that a significant line of demarca- 
tion exists between these two areas; technical problems 
that are encountered normally require a highly special- 
ized and disciplined approach taht involves particular 
expertise and experience. Thus it may not always be re- 
alistic to involve groups of people or invite extensive 
participation by those who cannot contribute significantly 
to the resolution. 

4. Ambiguity about corporate support is an inhospitable con- 
dition for the establishment of a QWL program. Other ad- 
verse conditions include times of crisis (such as may be 
occasioned by certain start-up situations), and low lev- 
els of technical or managerial skills among persons in 
key managerial roles. 

5. Managerial modeling is likely to be one of the most im- 
portant factors for successful program implementation. 

6. Training programs should give strong emphasis to teaching 
skills for effective leadership in meetings. Teams^ ad 
hoc committees, or task force groups are frequently used 
in the various aspects of a QWL program; well-managed 
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meetings are critical to sustaining enthusiasm for 
efforts . 



Some personnel may perceive a conflict between QWL gr>als 
(e.g., about motivation and meaningful work) and pr^f^^c^ 
tion goals (e.g., about rates of product output, or pro- 
cedures) . It is important to discuss these perceptions 
and clarify the complementary relationship between QWL 
pursuits and satisfactory production results. 

Contingency plans are needed for the QWL program as well 
as for other business functions. 

Frequent review and rethinking of the QWL program and its 
effects are essential. When outside consultants and in- 
ternal staff of an organization are engaged in a joint 
venture for improvement in QWL and productivity, periodic 
formative evaluation (such as every 3-4 months) should be 
undertaken regarding progress toward the agree-upon goals 
of the program. This should be followed by feedback to 
all concerned plus an understanding that there will be 
prompt follow-up review coupled with any "course correc- 
tions" that may seem needed. If an independent summative 
evaluation is planned, that should not replace or get in 
the way of periodic formative evaluation efforts by the 
company and consultants. 

The financial reward system should be used to support the 
implementation of the QWL program. 

A feedback system needs to be established to provide in- 
formation about positive and negative outcomes. In an 
open climate where people are free to voice their sugges- 
tions and/or dissatisfactions, negative or problem feed- 
back is in great supply; evidence of positive gain — even 
when it clearly is being made — is harder to come by. 
Special efforts should be made to find and report posi- 
tive feedback so that the group can more accurately as- 
sess its programs. 

Continuity in consulting interventions appears to be an 
important factor in program success. Since there is al- 
ways a possibility that consulting personnel may change 
midstream, the following provisions should be made for 
role interchangeability between consultants: 

a. Extensive/intensive communication between con- 
sultants, to develop consensus on Consulting 
philosophy, goals, and intervention strategies . 
Such communication would include discussion of 
proposed and completed interventions in terms 
of rationale, expected/actual outcomes, and 
ways in which interventions might be improved. 
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Development of team relationships with key 
personnel at the intervention site. This may 
include efforts to assure that all consultants 
are drawn into agreements with company staff, 
and that interventions are viewed as group, 
rather than individual efforts. Where frequent 
f ace-to-f ace communication is not possible (be- 
cause of such factors as geographic distance 
from' site)^ relationships may be maintained by 
telephone and written communication. 
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I. OVERVIEW: CONCEPT OF THE QUALITY OF WORKLIFE 
PROJECT AND THE VIEWPOINT OF THIS REPORT 



Introduction 



Crown Medical Specialties Company, a medium- siz6d multi-plant 
pharmaceutical firm headquartered on the West Coast, has been 
involved since late 1972 in the planning and start-up of a new 
and t^^chnically complex production facility in Centerton, a 
town in the Southeastern U.S. During this time the corporation 
experienced severe financial problems, and in February 1974 was 
bought by a foreign multinational company. 

There have been more technical troubles in getting the new plant 
started than would usually be anticipated. Centerton (C/C) was 
designed to improve and further refine an already sophisticated 
technology. The company's financial difficulties have affected 
the decisiveness and clarity of planning. Despite these handi- 
caps, this new plant of 130 employees, during the period covered 
in this report (1973-1975) has— to the credit of all who have 
been involved: 

(1) exceeded corporate projections for productivity; 

(2) achieved an absentee rate approximately half of 
the regional average ; 

(3) met federal standards to qualify for the pro- 
duction of aif f icult-to-control biological prod- 
ucts within less than five months after start-up; 
snd 

(4) developed (for the most part) a labor force mani- 
festing high employee morale and satisfaction, 
with commitment to company goals. 



The expression "quality of worklife" is a generic term for ef- 
forts that address improved work experience for the individual 
employee. QWL interventions' also are expected to contribute 
positively to organizational effectiveness and productivity. 
Methods for effecting desired changes include systematic anal- 
ysis and design of the work itself, of the work environment, 
anc' of the administrative or managerial style. Broadly speak- 
ina, the QWL concept acknowledges the complex interactions be- 
t/.v.f^erx social and technical systems in the workplace, moderated 
hr individual differences in terms of needs, desires, or readi- 
ness for larger job responsibilities. 
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Glaser (1974) explains the basis of a QWL prograjn as follows: 

The absolutely essential component of any QWL program 
is real and ever-present opportunity for individuals 
or task groups at any level to influence their working 
environments; to have some "say" over what goes on in 
connection with their work. This, in turn, requires an 
organizational climate and structure that really encour- 
ages, facilitates, and rewards questions, challenges, 
or suggestions related to improving the existing modus 
operandi in any way. It also requires expeditious, re- 
spectful, appropriate response to such inputs. 

Thus, a style of management that invites participation 
or consultation from members of the workforce on matters 
which affect them and with regard to which they might 
have some pertinent ideas is an essential condition for 
a QWL program. It is this style that tends to increase 
the psychological meaningf ulness of work. At the same 
time it provides the climate and springboard from which 
a large variety of other improvements in. the design, con- 
ditions, and performance of work can be developed (p,3). 



Crown Medical Specialties Company and QWL Interest 

During the early planning stages for expansion of pxroduction fa 
cilities, recommendations from Edward M. Glaser, long a consult 
ant to the firm, led CMS's management to become aware of non- 
traditional ways of organizing work, and to investigate certain 
other companies' experiences with QWL programs. Through this 
exploration, CMS's manufacturing executives became convinced 
that the management style which would be developed in a QWL pro- 
gram, and the job arrangements and work environment which would 
be created, constituted sound business practices. Such a pro- 
gram was perceived as a promising way of managing that could be 
expected to lead to an effective operation, freer than alterna- 
tive ways from dysfunctional adversary relationships, and sup- 
portive of high-quality output of the organization's products or 
services. 

At the time of these early planning stages, manufacture of dis- 
posable hospital equipment as well as biological products was 
contemplated for the proposed new plant that was ultimately des- 
tined to serve as the site of this project. The production of 
this type of equipment is largely an assembly line operation in- 
volving considerable task repetition, and even menial manual ac- 
tivities. In operations of this nature it traditionally has bee 
difficult to maintain high levels of employee productivity, job 
satisfaction and morale. However, this type of work environment 
also has proved to be susceptible to successful application of 
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QWL principles. In fact, CMS management had instituted on a more 
informal basis many of these same QWL principles in a separate and 
temporary facility for disposable equipment production at one of its 
manufacturing locations. The operation seemed to respond quickly 
and positively to this approach, and management viewed QWL as worthy 
of expanded application. 

A corporate decision finally was made that the new plant facility 
would be limited initially to production of biological products 
used in human care. Contrasted with disposable hospital equipment, 
biologicals represent a totally different type of product, requiring 
meticulous control at all levels and stages of production. In addi- 
tion, governmental controls and regulations enforced by the Food 
and Drug Administration and Bureau of Biologies dictate in great 
detail what must, and what must not, occur during the production 
cycle. These factors were perceived by company management to be 
a potential barrier to total QWL implementation. But with a good, 
if limited, experience behind them, and the assurance of continued 
expert support from the consultant team, the company agreed to pro- 
ceed with a QWL program at the new plant. 

The QWL Research Project 

After the corporation had decided to expand with a new plant 
rather than add on to one of the company's existing facilities, 
and to manage it in accordance with a QWL philosophy, to the 
extent appropriate and feasible in relation to explicit FDA-BoB 
production, processing and quality assurance requirements. 
Dr. Glaser proposed to the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) that 
they consider using C/C as a research site to test the presumed 
relationship between QWL and productivity. DOL offered to support 
this project through a research grant to the Human Interaction 
Research Institute (HIRI) . When funded, C/C's QWL activities 
became identified as "the QWL project." This term was used to 
encompass the company's QWL efforts and the consultants'* inter- 
ventions, as well as the research and evaluation components of 
the grant. 



*The consultants referred to here are Edward M. Glaser, PhD, 
Project Director (PD) ; Carroll E. Izard, PhD, Principal Inves- 
tigator (PI); and Mary Faeth Chenery, M.M. , Participant-Obser- 
ver (P-O) . Drs. Glaser and Izard are by profession clinical 
and organization development psychologists. Dr. Izard, an 
associate of Edward Glaser & Associates, previously had con- 
sulted with one of the company's other plants, also located in 
the Southeast. Ms. Chenery holds a Master's degree in Manage- 
ment. Vitae and a brief statement about each of the consultant's 
orientation toward an effort of this type may be found in Appen- 
dix G. 



The hypothesis of the study can be stated as follows s If an orga- 
nization operates according to QWL guidelines (as described herein) 
productivity and job satisfaction are likely to reach and be sus- ' 
tamed at a higher level than would be achieved under traditional 
operating arrangements. Specifically, HIRI ' s aims from the QWL 
project were: 

1. To intervene through training, modeling and consulting to cre- 
ate a QWL program affecting all personnel in the C/C plant. 

2. To ascertain the impact of a certain type of organizational 
development (OD) consultation offered to the management and 
eniployeos of a now plant; further, to compare the new plant 
with another plant in the same company manufacturing similar 
products, which was not explicitly organized on QWL princi- 
ples. The measures would be those of plant performance (pro- 
ductivity) and of job satisfaction (morale). 

3. To observe and document the process of a new plant's getting 
into operation, meeting problems and learning to function ef- 
fectively as it matured; and especially to demonstrate what 
happened as a consequence of particular consulting interven- 
tions made under given conditions. 

4. To draw whatever generalizations or hypotheses for further 
study may seem warranted. 

Explicit Theory for the HIRI Intervention at C/C 

The basic principle for the design of the C/C QWL program was the 
link between participation and motivation. Inviting and obtaining 
participation from people on matters that affect them and to which 
they have the ability to contribute was expected to increase the 
psychological meaningf ulness of the work, elicit ego-involvement, 
and so make them " industrially ac tive" rather than "reactive" 
(Allport, 1945) . 

With the construction of a new plant. Crown had the opportunity to 
design the jobs with consideration for a theory of job enrichment. 
The primary job design guidelines as adapted for the Centerton 
project were as follows: 

(1) a job should include production of a whole or substantial 
part of a product if feasible; 

(2) where appropriate, jobs should be grouped into teams; 

(3) jobs should (insofar as practicable) be designed to have 
a high degree of variety and challenge; and 

(4) where possible, doing the job itself should provide feed- 
back to the employee about his or her performance. 

The work of llackman, et al. (1974) presents a model which describes 
the relationship of these guidelines to motivation theory. The 
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underlying condition, however, was that the plant be operated and 
structured in ways which would permit cooperative problem solving 
by the participants. 

The development of further aspects of the C/C intervention pro- 
ceeded from logical extensions of the principle of participation. 
For example, in order to attain participation from employees, 
there must be adequate communication up, down and laterally about 
matters that affect the workforce. Suggestions for improvement 
of any kind need to be rewarded through thoughtful, prompt review 
leading to adoption, modification, or rejection with reasons ex- 
plained. 

• / 

Success for the QWL program would be heavily dependent on the ac- 
tions of managers and supervisors; they would have to provide the 
opportunities and conditions for employees' participation. It 
was fcpr this reason that most consulting activity at Centerton 
was directed toward managerial and supervisory behavior. 

At C/C, initial approval and support for the project came from 
top managers, i,e., the vice-president for manufacturing and a 
few other key persons at corporate headquarters. The plant man- 
ager, the production manager and the personnel manager at Center- 
ton, who were selected in 1973 before the plant opened, and who 
participated actively in the design of the work planned for 
Centerton, were highly supportive of the QWL project. We felt 
that support from the new C/C supervisors and managers would be 
generated by involving them in the further design and extension 
of the program. 

Another aspect of implementation was to encourage formative eval- 
uation by the C/C staff themselves through having each functional 
department and the top management group as a whole pause for fre- 
quent review of operations in relation to goals and ask them- 
selves, "How are we doing, and what is called for in order to do 
better?" The philosophy behind this was that excellence in per- 
formance of almost any kind can be facilitated by a nondef ensive, 
constructively self-critical style that would implement the slogan 
reputedly posted in Thomas Edison's laboratory: THERE IS A BETTER 
WAY— FIND it: At C/C, the consultants introduced the words kiem 
tau to connote a meeting aimed at assessing "where we are" in re- 
lation to agreed-upon goals, and what might be needed either in 
terms of goal revision or program/procedure change in order to 
function ever-better. The kiem tau came from a research effort 
during the Vietnam war to interview Vietcong prisoners by having 
them recount what they had been doing in the hours and days im- 
mediately preceding capture. Frequently they would report, "And 
then had kiem tau.,." meaning that upon completion of a given 
mission, those involved would get together at a pre-arranged 
place to do a "post-mortem" on their performance in the spirit of 
trying to learn how to do even better next time. 

HIRI's involvement in implementing change at C/C took place 
through periodic consultation and through participant-observation. 
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"Participant-Observers study a process or environment by observ- 
ing and experiencing it in depth" (Glaser & Backer, 1973, p. 46) 
The P~0 may produce change by being on the spot as events unfold* 
and by questioning, offering feedback, suggesting alternative so- 
lutions, and, at times, by formal instruction. Glaser and Backer 
point out that the method of participant-observation is appropri- 
ate where provision of constructive feedback is a foremost con- 
cern; it is also helpful in evaluation research where a rich and 
comprehensive view of a program or project is needed. Frequent 
contact and the development of trustful relationships with the 
P-0 may provide more thorough data — and data otherwise unavail- 
able—about the change process. On the other hand, such engage- 
ment with the environment threatens the researcher's objectivity. 
Analysis of data generated by a P-0 presents difficulties, espe-' 
cially because of the personal nature of perceptions and obser- 
vation (Glaser & Backer, 1973). The consultants who worked with 
C/C on a periodic basis and who were less engaged in the ongoing 
process could provide a balance to the inevitable subjectivity of 
the P-0. 



ISR Involvement 

At the request of DOL, an independent evaluation of the HIRI in- 
tervention and the C/C experience and outcomes was assigned to 
the Institute for Social Research (ISR) at the University of 
Michigan. The comparison data-gathering became part of the ISR 
research requirement. "Hard" data to substantiate or disprove 
the hypotheses will thus be a part of the ISR report. Among the 
performance factors to be measured by ISR are: productivity, 
quality, absenteeism, labor turnover, labor grievances, amount of 
down-time (after initial "debugging" of new equipment) due to 
theoretically avoidable mechanical difficulties, and employee job 
satisfaction. HIRI has worked cooperatively with ISR by advising 
ISR in advance of every visit by the consultants, inviting ISR 
representatives to sit in on key HIRI interventions, training 
workshops, and on meetings with individuals when this seemed ap- 
propriate and satisfactory to the client. 

ISR has used pre-employment questionnaires, monthly surveys, a 
long questionnaire administered annually, termination forms, on- 
site observations every two weeks, and interviews to gather in- 
formation for its evaluations. The Michigan researchers have 
tried to avoid intervention, but of course their presence has had 
an effect in the plant. One effect was to make visible the de- 
partments where job satisfactions seemed to be relatively high or 
low. With questionnaires to everyone and subsequent monthly 
feedback to each department, iSR has at times been more visible 
and more widely known than the HIRI P-0, which may have served to 
attenuate her influence to some degree. 

HIRI I s record will be descriptive and clinical rather than sta- 
tistically evaluative with regard to the interventions and the 
plant's development and outcomes, except for one invited quanti- 
tative rating of the impact of the HIRI intervention on the 
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stated QWL objectives. This rating—by the plant's managers and 
supervisors— was completed approximately six months after termi- 
nation of the intervention. 



Comparison Study 



An important part of the research design was the opportunity for a 
comparison study with CMS ' s headquarters plant. Measurements on 
the same dimensions in two plants producing some of the same prod- 
ucts, one operating in a traditional management style (headquar- 
ters plant) , the other operating according to relevant QWL im- 
provement principles (Centerton) , were expected to provide data 
bearing upon the project objectives. 

It should be noted that there are differences between the two 
plants. For example, the headquarters plant is located in a large 
metropolitan area on the West Coast; the Centerton plant is lo- 
cated in a rural area of the South. The company's headquarters 
operation is large— several hundred different products are manu- 
factured there. The Centerton plant is much smaller by compari- 
son—as of July 1975, only a group of four biological products 
have been approved by the Bureau of Biologies for manufacture 
there. The equipment at Centerton is more modern, although not 
necessarily better. Certain parts of the manufacturing process at 
Centerton have been modified and are experimental in some respects 
representing design engineering efforts to improve upon certain 
aspects of the headquarters plant's process. The headquarters 
plant IS unionized; Centerton is not. 

These factors were anticipated to have some bearing upon opera- 
tional performance, "climate," and job satisfaction comparisons 
between the two plants as related to their traditional versus QWL 
work structure setups. Nevertheless, the QWL project h as pro- 
vided an opportunity to study the nature of an evolving new work 
organiz ation and to learn more about QWL interventions . 

A development unforeseen at the time the project was planned has 
been that some of the QWL concerns seemed to have taken firmer 
root m the quality assurance group than in the production group. 
Perhaps a more meaningful comparison of differences in sustained 
attention to QWL concerns can be made between these two groups in 
the same plant than between the Centerton and headquarters plants 
More on this later. 

With regard to the union aspect, it proved quite possible for 
Edward Glaser & Associates to develop a small QWL consulting pro- 
ject with one department in the headquarters plant in 1965-66 
The particular union there is a strong and secure one, and felt no 
threat m management's dealing directly with the workers on QWL 
improvement questions. In another of the company's plants, how- 
ever, with a different, smaller and weaker union, a new union re- 
gional representative invalidated an agreement made with her pre- 
decessor m that role to work with management on QWL efforts. She 
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threatoned the company with an unfair labor practice suit unless 
the company stopped the program, stating that many of the ideas 
brought up for discussion had to be channeled through the collec- 
tive bargaining machinery. 

Thus, whether the presence of a union in a situation where a QWL 
program is being considered can be assessed as a help, a hin- 
drance, or neutral would seem to depend on the union, the partic- 
ular individuals involved, and the way the situation is harldled 
by both the company and the union. 



Viewpoint of This Report 

This report is derived primarily from the diary, observations, 
and records of the participant-observer, the activity reports of 
the consultants, from the C/C staff's comments and perceptions 
in review of this report, and from company documentation. In 
light of the objectives of the research, the narrative will em- 
phasize HIRI's inverventions, C/C's reactions to them, and the 
resultant outcomes. 

Writing about history is a difficult, selective task. As in 
world history much is written about wars, so in organizational 
history much is written about problems. In this paper, we shall 
try to keep the successes and achievements in mind. The latter 
are harder to find out about than problems, so the imbalance por- 
trayed may exaggerate reality.* As well, much of the richness 
and complexity of the vital experience of birth and growth of a 
new plant has not been captured, but we hope to suggest some of 
the depth and intricacy of the three years' experience. 



*The Centerton personnel manager commented as follows at this 
place in his editing: "But the report overall tends to be far 
too negative , whereas we had and still have many successes! 
Some of these are now dissipating due to lack of emphasis and 
attention needed to keep them 'alive and well*." 
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II. SELECTED LITERATURE REVIEW 



Few themes recur more frequently in management literature, 
few problems face the practicing, manager more persistently, 
few topics generate more debate, ..nd few areas of manage- 
ment more urgently require a unified treatment than the 
related issues of job satisfaction, productivity, and 
organization design (Cummings, Molloy, & Glen, 1975, p. 52). 

The National Science Foundation, in agreement with the obser- 
vation cited above, recently funded studies by three independent 
interdisciplinary teams of behavioral scientists (Cummings, Mollov. 
& Glen; Brower & Associates; Katzell & Yankelovich) to study the 
relationship between work, productivity, and job satisfaction 
A question posed by NSF was: How do we increase both productivity 
and joh satisfaction? Essentially, all three NSF^nded studies 
consisted or research on research— careful , comprehensive litera- 
ture review and interpretations thereof; they did not undertake 
experimental or action research of their own. Glaser (1974) in a 
study funded by the Office of Manpower Research and Development, 
U.S. Department of Labor, addressed essentially the same set of 
questions from a case study approach of reported successes and 
failures m public and private sector organization efforts to 
improve the quality of worklife, and in the process to improve 
productivity. (The 19 74 Glaser report has since been revised 
''^"nQ^f^f^"'"^ scheduled to appear as a book in the Spring 

of 1976.) other researchers~e .g. , Blumberg (1968), Davis (1972), 
Hackman a975) , Herzberg (1966), Vroom (1969), Walton (1974), 
Work m America Task Force (1972)— also have delved into these 
questions. 

It would appear that all of these investigators would tend to 
^ jree with Mitchell Fein (1974) that "The most effective pro- 
ductivity results will be obtained when management creates con- 
ditions which workers perceive as beneficial to them." 

A responsive work climate which demonstrates openness to sugges- 
tions and to considering alternative ways of doing a task tends 
to encourage people to think creatively about the work, to become 
involved or "industrially active," in McGregor's terminology. 
Richard Cornuelle (1975) makes a useful distinction between man- 
aging with such openness and without: 

Management which manages by specifying behavior is dehuman- 
izing and inefficient. Management which manages by speci- 
fying results is emancipating. It opens to all the possi- 
bility' of inventiveness and resourcefulness ... It is highly 
productive, because it tends to release the full potential 
of people, rather than some predetermined and necessarily 
deformed fraction of that potential (p. 50). 
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Katzell and Yankelovich report that "Giving workers more "say^ 
...usually has favorable effects... on productivity .. .when the 
scope of influence includes goal setting^ work methods , and com- 
pensation methods." 

Glaser (in press) indicates that: 

Five of the most important conditions for the sustained 
success of Quality of Worklife (QWL) improvement programs 
from which there is likelihood that productivity gains 
also may emerge are: (1) giving all employees in a given 
organization or whole segment thereof an opportunity to 
have a meaningful voice in decisions about the design and 
structure of their work; (2) providing sustained support 
of the QWL efforts by the organization's leaders; (3) in- 
volving the line organization in designing and then assum- 
ing responsibility for the program as theirs (rather than 
the staff's or consultant's) so that they perceive it es- 
sentially as just a better modus operandi for human re- 
source management which in turn is likely to result in 
better mission performance; (4) working out specific, 
difficult, but definitely attainable goals with task 
groups or individuals wherever this is feasible, plus a 
system of rewards for goal attainment, f)lus an adequate 
. training program — then providing structure and frequent 
timely feedback to let all concerned know about progress 
and problems; (5) monitoring or auditing in helpful rather 
than "snoopervisory" ways to assist in problem solving 
and to assure high standards of performance^ 

A supporting rationale for the present study has been offered by 
Gordon Allport (1945), who suggested a foundation in psychological 
theory for pursuing the relationship between "quality of work- 
life" and the general quality of life in our society: 

When the work situation in which the individual finds 
himself realistically engages the status-seeking motive — 
when the individual is busily engaged in using his tal- 
ents, understanding his work, and having pleasant social 
relations with foreman and fellow worker — then he is, as 
the saying goes, "identified" with his job. He likes 
his work; he is absorbed in it; he is productive. In 
McGregor's term, he is industrially active. That is to 
say, he is a participant. 

When, on the other hand, the situation is such that the 
status-motive has no chance of gearing itself into the 
external cycles of events, when the individual goes 
through motions that he does not find meaningful, when 
he does not really participate — then comes rebellion 
against authority, complaints, griping, gossip, rumor, 
scapegoating and disaffection of all sorts. The job sat- 
isfaction is low. In McGregor's term, under such circum- 
stances the individual is not active; he is industrially 
reactive . 
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...The problem before us is whether the immense amount of 
reactivity shown in business offices and factories, in 
federal bureaus and schools, can be reduced... We are 
learning some of the conditions in which reactivity does 
decline... Patronizing handouts and wage-incentive systems 
alone do not succeed. Opportunities for consultation on 
personal problems are... found to be important; and group 
decision, open discussion, and the retraining of leaders in 
accordance with democratic standards yield remarkable 
results... In other words, a person ceases to be reactive 
and contrary in respect to a desirable course ol conduct 
only when he himself has had a hand in declaring that course 
of conduct to be desirable. Such findings add up to the 
simple proposition that people must have a hand in saving 
themselves; they cannot and will not be saved from the 
outside. (pp. 18-19) 

The question is how to translate Allport's insights into common 
management practice. How, in other words, can we arrange work 
situations m ways that will motivate individuals and task groups 
to become ego-involved in caring about relevant goal attainment 
ana effective organizational performance? 

Managements seeking improved organization performance through 
:ob enrichment, human resource development and "humanizing of 
work have generated a varied range of innovative programs for 
improving QWL. When such programs are applied planfully and 
skillfully under certain favorable conditions which have been 
Identified by Brower (1974), Glaser (1974), Walton (1974), 
Hackman (1975), Katzell and Yankelovich (1975), and Srivastva 
et al. (1975), both job satisfaction and productivity are 
likely to be enhanced. 

Problems and Opportunities in Implementation 

Where QWL improvement efforts have failed, the failures of inter- 
vention seem to be related more to the implementation of the pro- 
gram than to its conception. The planned change may not in fact 
be effected (Frank & Hackman, 1975), or perhaps the change is 
not supported by key personnel, and thus falters (Glaser 1974; 
Hackman 1974b) . Generally, offering employees a meaningful say 
in their work seems to increase motivation to do the work and 
commitment to doing it well (Katzell and Yankelovich, 1975). In- 
creased motivation and commitment, in turn, contribute to reduc- 
tions in employee turnover, absenteeism and grievances, and tend 
to facilitate creative problem solving and improved organization- 
al efficiency (Glaser in press). 

Concomitant personal gains from QWL programs have been reported 
in case studies — gains such as greater job satisfaction, greater 
autonomy, freer expression, increased feelings of self-worth, 
reduction in mental and physical illness and more opportunity to 
broaden skills. Provision for direct sharing in cost-savings 
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benefits obviously offers additional incentive for sustained 
worker interest in such programs (Glaser, in press; Rosow, 1974; 
HEW Task Force Work in America / 1972). 

On the other hand, not everyone responds favorably to QWL im- 
provement efforts (Hackman, 1975; Glaser, in press). Expecta- 
tions may outstrip performance, leading to disappointment. In- 
dividual differences with regard to one's desire for greater 
group and personal responsibility may lessen the apparent job 
satisfaction of some. As Michael Brower (1974) expresses this 
experience: 

Efforts to improve the quality of working life, espe- 
cially those relying heavily on employee participation, 
are likely but of course not certain, to lead to in- 
creases in productivity and to cost savings. But they 
may not lead to increases in "job satisfaction" narrow- 
ly defined, since aspirations of workers may be raised 
more rapidly than fulfillment, with a resulting decline 
in some measures of satisfaction (p. 25). 

Research studies by Oldham, Hackman and Pearce (1975), Brief and 
Aldag (1975), Hackman and Lawler (1971), Had .an and Oldham (in 
press) , suggest that individuals who feel a high need for per- 
sonal growth and development at work tend to respond more posi- 
tively to enriched jobs than people with low growth needs— ap- 
parently because high growth need individuals more strongly 
value the internal rewards that can be obtained from good per- 
formance on a challenging task. Another contextual factor that 
may moderate the effect of enriched work "is the degree to which 
the immediate work environment is satisfying to employees. Spe- 
cifically, when employees are not satisfied with their pay, job 
security, co-workers and/or supervisors, their ability to re- 
spond positively to a job high in objective motivating potential 
may be severely diminished" (Oldham, Hackman & Pearce, 1975). 
Thus, there appears to be a threshold which needs to be achieved 
to satisfy what Herzberg (1966) would call the "hygiene" factors 
before the mtrinsic-to-the- job "motivators" such as opportunity 
for achievement, recognition for that achievement, responsibil- 
ity, advancement, etc., can take effect in the sense of enhanc- 
ing ego-involvement in one's work. 
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III. CORPORATE STRUCTURE AND THE PLANT 



The Corporation and Its Products 

CMS was a long established family-controlled firm until February 
1974 when it was acquired by a foreign corporation. The company's 
main product lines are pharmaceuticals, disposable medical equip- 
ment, biomedical materials, veterinary products and consumer items. 
The company is now a world leader in the production of certain bio- 
logical products. 

capabiJitf ^^"-^ ^° increase biological processing 

capability, although expansion into other product lines was ex- 

Ulnls- onK'the" ^'T' ^" corporate systJm/'of 'Jhese 

?r;S?;!i' J ? headquarters and Center ton produce bio- 

heJJSn^r-?'' "^^^^ Numerous other products are manufactured at the 
ed ^?he bJan^i^"^' r^^^^ corporate home office also is loca?! 

m?;„-F=^^ branch plant managers report to the vice-president of 
SSnf^^'''''"^' although in the Centerton plant's early stages the 
plant manager reported to the chief engineer. 



The Plant - Production Setti 



ng 



housJ On^V ^ ^"""T ^^P^^^te buildings (Administration/Ware- 

temnce Tf^""^^ ^S""^ laboratory. Engineering and yiain- 

do?r t/^^' the Production facility), joined by long corri- 

raoid n^L';;-^"^^''''^?^^?"^^^^ ^^^^^ P^^"^' ^"^3 the distances make 
arlat ?nThS ^^^^^ ^^''^^^^ ^^^^^^ to most 

aSd Joi?.^^n.^ S "-"^ ^^^^^^^"5 because of sterility requirements 
and contamination dangers. Production supervisors' offices are in 

nn^f^;^^''^^? ^""^t'- ^"'^ department managers' offices are in the 

??eaueJi fJt'r^J""' ^^y^^^^^ procedural barriers hinder the?? 

rrequent face-to-face coininunication. 

very coiS^^thaf ^^^"^^^^ ^hat certain of the work rooms are 

L Z ■ f employees are acutely aware of their responsibility 
ni^ i" ^^^""^^"^^ °^ product; that employees are awa^e of ^ 

ina l^lt "^^^^ disastrous consequences of mistakes. They are work- 
delica^^''r''-,^''Er^^^ material which is at the same time vSy 

of D?Sdn;^%^ temperature change can destroy thousands of dollars 

ot product m a very short time. 

Extraction 

process separates the raw material into its many com- 
ponents in order to use the scarce source material more efficiently 

stan?S"oJ'?L''n^"?'°?^>''"'' proprietary Sub- • 

ml on-the-job training is required for supervisors as well as 
for technicians and operators. 
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A minimum of three months of processing and tesiting is required 
before the finished product is ready for sale. Raw material ar- 
rives at the plant frozen^ and the production process begins un- 
der carefully controlled conditions. A team of five members han- 
dles this portion of the process. Their work is supervised by 
the extraction supervisors on a rotating basis. 

The extraction teams process the liquified material to the vari- 
ous powdered components. Their work involves the complicated 
tasks of production, equipment maintenance, and record keeping. 
Each team, consisting of six persons and a supervisor, works 
12-hour shifts (four days;/ one week, three days the next) and al- 
ternates monthly between day and night shifts. 

The dry powder is delivered to the Filtration and Filling depart- 
ment, where it is dissolved and treated, then sterile-filled into 
bottles, pasteurized, and incubated. Each team handling this 
part of the process consists of four members, plus a supervisor r 
working three shifts, five days a week. 

After incubation, each product lot is "finished" — that is, in- 
spected, labeled and boxed, then placed in a holding area for 
final release. The day shift packing operation is the job of an 
"extended" team: a group of five full-time finishing operators 
helped by 13 part-time operators. Once released (approved by QA 
and the FDA's Bureau of Biologies), the product is moved to the 
shipping area of the warehouse for distribution. 



Effect of QWL Considerations on Layout for the Plant 

A question has been raised about whether the original planning 
for Centerton to facilitate the organization of work by use of 
small task teams and job enrichment concepts actually resulted 
in any differences in designing the plant, compared with the way 
it would have been designed if there had been no plan for a spe- 
cial QWL project. 

As already stated, the projection for this new plant was that it 
would manufacture disposable equipment (DE) and biblogical prod- 
ucts. The engineering layout for the DE portion of the plant 
definitely was influenced by the concept of avoiding the long, 
continuously moving conveyor belt with a line of workers stand- 
ing alongside, each doing his/her small assembly task, while the 
product moved automatically to the next person in line to do his/ 
her thing. Instead, influenced by Volvo, Saab-Scania, Procter 
and Gamble, Donnelly Mirrors, and other firms whose QWL efforts 
have been reported, the DE portion of the plant had rooms on the 
drawing boards to accommodate only a limited number of people 
(15--25) who would form identifiable task teams responsible for 
producing or assembling an entire product or related line of 
products. Or, if the product they were working on needed to be 
broken down into sub-assemblies. Group A would deliver their 
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sub-assembly to Group B, who would actd their segment, deliver 
what they now had to Group C, etc. , until there was a finished 
product ready for final inspection and shipment. The parent 
group would purchase sub-assemblies from sub-assembly groups. 

When it was decided later that Centerton would not make disposable 
equipment, at least upon plant start-up, but would concentrate only 
on an expanding line of biological products, the DE segment of the 
plant was held in abeyance, and the drawing-board plans for DE were 
not implemented. 

The extraction and filtration technology in biological production is 
not an assembly line operation, and those procedures are tightly con- 
trolled by BOB requirements. Thus the QWL/job enrichment concepts 
had little or no influence on engineering design per se for that por- 
tion of the plant. The QWL concepts influenced the way people were 
organized, and tho manner in which they would be consulted or invited 
to have a "say" in the division of labor to get the necessary work 



done . 



The filling operation (including labeling, etc.), for reasons of ef- 
ficiency as well as sterility, needs to be a repetitive machine oper- 
ation tended by people. Thus, the engineering layout for this opera- 
tion was not materially affected by the QWL planning. However, the 
staffing of the task, such as the use of 13 part-time operators who 
performed other tasks with the remainder of their time, was influ- 
enced by QWL concepts . 

Overall Organization Structure at the Plant 

The original design for the plant's management structure was created 
m the headquarters under the assumption that rapid growth in the 
number of different product lines would soon occur at the plant. In 
light of this assumption a relatively large plant management group 
was employed: plant manager, production manager, extraction manager, 
filtration manager, quality assurance manager, accounting manager, 
personnel manager, a management-level specialist in good manufactur- 
ing practices, and an engineering and maintenance manager. (See 
Figure 1) 

The QA department comprises about 25% of the plant population and 
one-third of the managerial and supervisory personnel. Its biology 
laboratory is responsible for environmental monitoring (e.g., water, 
air, facilities cleanliness) and for product testing for sterility 
potency and pyrogenicity . The biology assistants go into production 
and other plant areas to do sampling and may frequently have contact 
with production technicians. The chemistry section tests raw materi- 
al, in-process, and final product samples in the laboratory. The QA 
analyst and his assistant function as inspectors during the final 
packaging operation and sample and test raw materials. The release 
coordinator oversees the gathering of supporting documents about the 
processing and testing of every product lot, assuring that all regu- 
lations are met before allowing shipment of the product. In addition, 
an independent auditor works to insure compliance with good manufac- 
turing practices (federal standards). 
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The QA managers and supervisors frequently function as consultants 
to the productiC^n and E/M departments as problems arise or changes 
are considered. There is a natural tension between these latter 
departments and the QA department in part because the QA manager 
has the power to stop production and -".n part because the QA personnel 
are perceived as having "the easy life": a one-shift operation 
with sufficient staff, properly functioning equipment, and without 
the kind of pressure or urgency felt in production or maintenance. 

The E/M department is responsible for buildings, grounds, utilities 
and equipment maintenance. Complex refrigeration, steam, and 
sterile water and air systems must be kept functioning at all times • 
A number of the maintenance and instrun-.ent technicians have spe- 
cialized training. This department has been overwhelmed with work 
orders since first moving to the plant site. Even basic construc- 
tion remained to be done after the move in some plant areas. when 
coupled with machinery check-out, repair, and, occasionally, re- 
design, the Durden on the manpower and the administration of this 
department became quite a difficult problem. 

The accounting departjnent , personnel department, and the plant 
manager s secretary complete the company staff. Thi's group of 
11 works during the day shift in the Administration Building and 
It '^^"^^^lly thought of as the people "up front." Many members, 
though, do get out xi the plant— sometimes to get information 
needed for their work, ocher times to help in the finishing oper- 
ation c ]ust to learn about the rest of the plant. 

The en -re plant was conceived of as one team with common goals. 
Each dt partment also consisted of one or more teams, with the excep- 
tion of engineering. Tne nature of engineering and maintenance work 
generally required the technicians to work individually or in pairs. 
Thus, team organization was not emphasized in that area of work. 

A number of changes in organization structure came about during the 
project's course. They will be described in later sections of this 
report. 



Geographic a n d Personnel Characteristics 

The Centerton plant is located in a rural area in the southeastern 
U. S. It IS approximately 20 miles from the nearest large city, which 
TloQ ''Tnf' 150, 000. Centerton's population is a littl; over 
3,000. Many of the managers and supervisors have moved to the area 
from out of the state, generally from a more urban setting. 

Most of the plant production jobs require completion of high school, 
while management or supervisory positions require substantial bio- 
chemical training. The production process is very capital-intensive; 

^?on? fP'-^oo"^.^^^ ^^^^ ^""^ complexity, can be operated by 

about 130 ppople (29 of whom are managerial or supervisory personnel). 
peJsonne"^^"'' provides descriptive data regarding Centerton 
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C/C Employee Breakdown 
As of 10/28/75 
(some employed only part of 10/75) 



CLASSIFICATION 



N 



% 



Hourly Production Employees: 65 An « 

Management (Supervisors/Managers): 28 , on*? 

Administrative (or Other) : 43 20.6 

flrro D TOTAL: T36 
Age Ranges: 

18-20 . 

21-25 CO 2.9 

26-30 \l 36.8 

31-35 ?? 27.9 

36-40 ^° 13.2 

40+ ,J S.9 

sex: ^ 

Total Male: gg 

Total Female: cn ^■^•2 

bU 36.8 

Education Level: TOTAL: 136 

Non-H.S. Grad r 

H.S. Grad -. 3.7 

1 Year College q 39.0 

2-3 Years College 28 on*^ 

4-Year College Degree 33 20.6 

Post-Graduate 8 - - 

TOTAL: TTg" 



5.9 



Ethnic Composition: 

Overall Caucasian j^j^t, _ 

Overall Minority 15 ^^'^ 

TOTAL: '^^'^ 



Non-Exempt Caucasian* 

Non-Exempt Non-Caucasian* in or ° 

TOTAL : 



25.0 



Excluding non-exempt office/clerical employees, 
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IV. QWL EFFORTS AND OUTCOMES 



Project Planning and QWL Goals 

Initial planning for the plant was handled with the Centerton 
management group on the West Coast in 1972-1973. A memorandum of 
understanding in February 1973 established basic agreements be- 
tween CMS, HIRI, DOL, and ISR about the project. The memorandum 
states CMS s decision to use a team structure and provide oppor- 
tunities for joh enrichment at the Centerton plant. It confirms 

"f^ HIRI's assistance in training and HIRI's consultation 
with the plant manager and personnel manager. In connection with 
plans to provide technical training for all new employees, the 
mevno adds that two-way communication was to be encouraged and that 
ail employees should be invited to raise questions or offer ideas 
(see Appendix A) . 

The C/c project concepts as established with plant management be- 
fore plant start-up were that: 

1. People should have some influence over decisions in the 
workplace that will affect them. They should have oppor- 
tunity to participate in constructive problem-solving on 
matters of legitimate concern. (Or stated another way, 
the organizational climate should be respectfully respon- 
sive to almost anything that employees may suggest for im- 
provement of the work arrangements: then, from such a re- 
sponsive climate, employee desires for involvement in de- 
cisions that affect them, job enrichment if wanted, etc., 
can emerge and receive serious attention.)* 



*The primary emphasis on creating a "responsive work climate" 
where desires for job enrichment, small task teams, or other 
progressive developments can arise and perhaps be fulfilled 
along the way, rather than attempting more advanced QWL start- 
up techniques (such as used at the General Foods pet food 
plant at Topeka or at the Mead Corporation's paper mill at 
Stevenson, Alabama) has been deliberate. The reasons for this 
were: (1) a belief by the HIRI consultants that Centerton 
management was not psychologically or educationally ready for 
anything more than the three goals stated here; (2) the com- 
pany's and HIRI's shared perception that the delicate, super- 
sterile, precise temperature and other controls necessary for 
the manufacture of these biological products required tech- 
nically trained supervisors (as contrasted with autonomous 
work groups without clearly designated "supervisors" used in 
the Mead Corporation QWL project); (3) whatever more system- 
atic QWL approaches might be desirable and appropriate could 
better evolve over time from the original primary goals, and 
if they did (or did not) evolve, the "learning readiness" 
question thereby would be met. 
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2. As far as possible, the company should provide jobs 
which will be experienced as meaningful: jobs which 
have substantial variety, challenge, task identity, 
task significance, and opportunity for learning. 

3. The work force should be well-informed about company 
events and decisions, and should give and receive 
frequent specific feedback about job performance and 
about problems experienced. 



In short, the key concepts could be labeled participation, com- 
munication, and meaningful jobs. In light of these concepts 
the supervisory style which we aimed for in the new plant was 
that of team leader rather than "boss." 
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General Consulting Strategy 

Following the West Coast basic CMS-HIRI-DOL-ISR agreement about 
the project, the PI, aided somewhat by the PD, . consulted inten- 
sively with the Centerton plant manager anu the plant personnel 
manager in planning, selection, and training. The PI visited 
the plant 15 times between March 1973 and June 1974, the visits 
lasting between two and three days. The PD visited the plant., 
six times for about two days each time between July 1974 arid July 
1975, with the March and June 1975 visits made in conjunction with 
the PI. The P-0 joined the HIRI group in October 1973, starting 
full time at the plant in May 1974. 

When the PD visited, he usually flew in on a Sunday^ would meet 
with the P-0 (and, PI when available) for a planning session that 
evening. Work at the plaht site usually began at 8:15 a.m. the 
following day, and would continue until about 6:00 p.m., or into 
the evening on several occasions. The last consulting visit 
occurred in June 1975, just before the P-0 discontinued full-time 
presence at the plant. 

A subsequent visit by the PD, PI and P-0 in October 1975 was made 
to discuss the C/C staff's review of a draft of this report. 
Another visit was made by the PD and P-0 to the corporate office 
on February 2, 1976, for a meeting with company top management 
to review and discuss a draft of the final report. A copy had 
been submitted for this review purpose to appropriate persons 
at both headquarters and Centerton. The corporate president, 
vice president for manufacturing, corporate industrial relations 
manager, and three other persons on the headquarters staff, along 
with the Centerton plant manager and personnel manager were 
present. At the conclusion of this meeting, the CMS people were 
invited by the PD to submit for consideration by HIRI any editing 
of the report they might deem desirable to improve its accuracy 
or to give a more ro:^nded description of what took place with 
reference to the project. This invitation was accepted, and 
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responded to in a comprehensive, constructive fashion. Many of 
^o^iL!''^^^"*^^^ '^^^"^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ incorporated in this final 



version. 



a? trJin^na ? ^'^^ ''^''^ ^^^"^ ^° ^° ^"ain the QWL goals: 

crii-^^^^ ^ of management and employees; (2) modeling of auto- 
critical, nondefensive, openly communicative behavior by the 
HIRI consultant team; (3) observation and feedback; and (4) con- 
^^Ar".? ""-^^^ individuals and functional groups in pursuit of 

^^?ouah ?he :;r.'''" linked'to Lnter^o^ p^L^rily 

i^J?^ personnel manager in the early months of the pro- 

ject It was expected that he would nurture the project par- 

personal^!tS?.'S ^ '"^"'"^ responsibilities and ^y'acti^e 
personal interaction with the people in the plant. 

meJhSds^Jjr-^S;^?'"^ ^^lt°'^' "^""^ ^"'^ ^^^^3 problem-solving 

S?oS?pm/?L i"-"^ ^"-^^ communications and human relationship 
^Mncrfh!? ^""^ nondefensive confrontation of differences oJ of 
effo??s bv- "n^ n°*^ ''S^^'"^ ''^^ ^^^"^ supported C/?'s 

Plan? (2r<„Jii.J '^tll^ ^ participative model when at the 
plant, (2) suggesting alternative ideas and solutions (when we 

obser^ations'^^f ^ consistent with QWL concepts; (3) o^fSing 
observations of group process at various types of meetinas- 
itvlS observations of a given individuals manage?i4l 

■ as a sounding board and resource fo? problems 

that individuals or groups might present to them in their role L 
consulting psychologists; and (6) counseling personally wiJSthJ 
plant manager, the personnel manager, and o£hSr key peLo^nel. 

?f ?fciJ'°strSfav^i?^^\r^! offered, but it was a deliberate, 

whi?:i:f wa^^°Io°n:^^ ^?d^ ord°e^%^?:pmJSt'?^ ^^^^hi's SaJ?^"^ 

wnatever was done would legitimately be seen as C/C effnr-i-Q 

stlT-TlLT.^^ "° Leds'?n tSI Situ^tf^J'^^nd 

self-reliance would be promoted in the organization as prepara- 
tion for the eventual withdrawal of consulting resSu?ces!^ 

Selection, Training and Initial Effpn^.= 
February ijj/j through mid-MaY"T974 

Plant Goals 

ration, and begin pjoduo?iin?^ training and facility prepa- 

Intervention Focal Points 
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selection and assistance in working out productive interpersonal 
relations. 

The KIRI group felt that the QWL goals could be achieved only 
when managers and supervisors were effective in central mana-- 
gerial tasks (e.g., planning, coordinating, basic supervision). 
During the training period for new supervisors and managers, 
both HIRI and Centerton top management assumed that all partici- 
pants had a reasonable managerial competence. The Crown corpor- 
ate management then provided technical and some supervisory 
training, while HIRI provided training and assistance in those 
areas and skills specifically related to the QWL program (descrip- 
tion of training workshops follows), — 

Consulting Styles and T. :sks 

The QWL project was closely identified through this period with 
the HIRI pi's consultation. He developed a close rapport and 
working relationship with the plant manager, the personnel manager^ 
and other key members of the management group. Much of his con- 
sulting centered on assisting managers and supervisors in solving 
problems involving interpersonal relationships (frequently manager- 
supervisor relationships). Modeling, or the way he consulted, was 
often as important as the content of his help. This consultant 
endeavored to demonstrate listening skills, was very open to 
change, was able to get normally reticent people to make contribu- 
tions in meetings, and could readily draw and teach principles 
about behavior from everyday events and problems. He facilitated 
the resolution of interpersonal differences through modeling non- 
defensive confrontation. 

The P-0, having joined the project during the second training 
workshop in October 1973, initially served in the role of assis- 
tant to the consultants, gradually becoming more of a direct 
participant and resource to the workgroup. 

Consulting Interventions, Outcomes, and the Organization's 
Development 

Selection and training of supervisory personnel , HIRI provided 
input into the selection and QWL education of managers, and the 
design of jobs for the Centerton plant while planning still was 
in progress at corporate headquarters in 1972 and 1973. 

When a personnel manager v/as hired for C/C, the HIRI PI began 
to work with him in Centerton. Together, they drew up a list 
of attributes which they felt would help select employees 

(managerial and non-managerial) who could function effectively 
and comfortably in a participative management (PM) atmosphere 

(see Appendix B) . Selection of supervisors was also contingent 
on a requisite technical background. The pool of candidates 
who were technically prepared for the complex jobs being filled 
^as limited, thus restricting selection options. Only one super- 
visor out of seven hired had had experience with the specific 
types of biological products to be produced at Centerton. Two new 
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managers had had little or no managerial experience, but they did 
have some requisite technical experience. When completed, the 
selection process for managers and supervisors seemed to have 
favored people who were attracted to the concepts of QWL, who 
ao^^ ^"telligent, ambitious, idealistic, and who seemed to have 
good development potential, over those chosen primarily because 
ot extensive managerial or supervisory experience. 

Three workshops for managers and supervisors were presented 
Dointly by the HIRI consultants and the personnel manager during 

Ics a-^rj^;^^""P training period. Their dates and relevant Jop- 
ICS are outlines below: ^ 

October 1-3, 1973 Participative Management-Principles 

and Techniques for Motivation 
Principles and Techniques of 

Communication 
Leadership Styles 
Interpersonal Feedback 

October 24-26, 1973 The Quality of Worklife and 

Productivity 
Job Enrichment Principles, Job 

Design, and Case Problems 
Team Approach to QWL Improvement 

December 18-21, 1973 Individual Interviewing in 

Employee Selection Techniques, 
and Skill Practice. 

The training workshops provided practice in the concepts of QWL, 
=h?r. ^"'^ exposure to an open, informal style of leader- 

ship. Workshop members became accustomed to hold critiques after 
men? °^ cputcomes, and plan for improve- 

ment next time based upon learninq from the critiques. The 
5°"""^!? °" aspects of QWL improvement that were 

aifme^r^tJ^r^J J Jk''^ authoritarian, less participative man- 
agement style that the managers and supervisors previously had 

which^Jh^f r^^^^^^ °^ other'^companlei fat 

which they had worked. The HIRI consultation did not attempt 
however, to provide "standard" management or supervisory skills 
pJoved) thJJ ^r"^'^ (incorrectly i^ some cases^^ as later events 
H^Rrn^.^n^^^ ^^^^""^ supervisors already had. And certainly 

tS^n?n u° ^o-^Petence or responsibility for technical 

training, which was supplied by corporate headquarters, equip- 
ment manufacturers, and university courses. ' . 4 F 

n^n^.^o"''-"^''^^^'^ workshops On concepts and techniques of 

nondefensive communication and problem-solving. The process of 
the workshops and concurrent experiences in technical training 
offered some tangible discussion and practice opportunities 
However, the trainees (managers and supervisors) were not vet 
tS^cnn^r-i? ^^^^^^^^^-and-butter process of production and quali- 
P^obJems kceS? ^ '^^^^^^ °^ unreality to the 
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Job d&sign . Job enrichment ideas stimulated by the consultants 
were further developed by a visit to another company successfully 
using advanced QWL principles (which was suggested by the HIRI 
PD) , and by a symposium on worklife improvement held on the West 
Coast. These ideas were considered by CMS engineers in the de- 
sign, layout, and staffing planning f or the Centerton operation. 
For example, one production team was responsible for the process 
from receipt of raw material through roughly half of the produc- 
tion procedure, involving a substantial variety of tasks, high 
responsibility for product quality, and probably an even balance 
of individual and group efforts „ A sense of closure was felt at 
the end of this team's work with one batch of the material, since 
the product could be followed as a discrete lot through further 
stages and final sale. As well, some of the material was sold as 
final product from this intermediate point. 

The job design components of providing meaningful work were imple- 
mented during the plant start-up (after March 1974). Job bounda- 
ries were large, with much task variety in them. Most people had 
the opportunity for some autonomy in their tasks. The major fac- 
tor working against sustained good morale at this time was a lack 
of sufficient work for production operators (about 30 people) as a 
consequence of the start-up problems experienced in getting equip- 
ment delivered and put into operating order. Sustained difficul- 
ties m overcoming process problems also were a source of frustration, 

Job design was learned in the workshops, but there was less oppor- 
tunity during the training for each member to practice leadership/ 
managerial skills and truly to clarify and refine for himself a con- 
cept and style of PM; thus at the end of the training period a num- 
ber of unanswered questions about PM remained. • For example, super- 
visors wondered about how assertive to be and how much authority 
they had to make decisions, or whether their subordinates should 
participate m all decisions. Their uncertainty about exercising 
leadership, facilitating and making decisions, was exacerbated by 
their inexperience in leadership roles and their lack of technical 
expertise. Insufficient workshop time and not having ongoing team 
situations to which to relate anticipated problems tended to limit 
discussion and resolution of these concerns. 

Selection and trai ning of nonsupervisory personnel . During January 
1974, the supervisors with HIRI assistance were engaged in the in- 
terviewing and selection of production operators. The employees 
selected in February and March 1974 tended to be young people with 
little production experience. Many had quite idealistic expecta- 
tions for the Centerton plant and its implementation of the QWL 
program (expectations presumably generated by contact with the su- 
pervisors). Candidates with relevant technical experience were not 
readily available m the area. Consequently, managers and super- 
visors tried to select employees who would fit well in the new or- 
ganization atmosphere. According to the ISR analysis of the selec- 
tion procedure, a foremost factor for selection was a high rating 
on ability to listen understandingly . " in the training of inter- 
viewers, the PI tried to emphasize the complement of this— "ability 
to communicate clearly." 
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In Ma,y 1974, when repea^ted delays in the a^nticipated start-up 
date caused ma,ny difficulties, several ma^nagers questioned 
whether it was wise to have allowed the inexperienced super- 
visors to guide the selection process as much as they did. Some 
managers, in retrospect, felt that a better balance of age/matu- 
rity and production experience among the new employees might have 
helped avoid some of the problems and forestalled some of the 
frustration and disappointment encountered as start-up was post- 
poned. ^ 

Duality Assurance (QA) employees were interviewed and hired by 
the QA manager and the lab supervisors; HIRI^s influence here 
was only indirect (through training and communications about the 
QWL program) . Maintenance technicians were hired by the plant 
engineer. Prior technical training (a minimum two years of col- 
lege for the QA department) or experience was required for these 
positions. The selection process here seemed to have more easi- 
ly assessed variables (such as relevant college coursework) than 
that for production employees (who were assessed by subjective 
judgments about personal attributes) . 

In March 1974, a three-day Orientation and Training for New 
Employees program was presented, coordinated by the personnel 
manager. The training group consisted primarily of the new pro- 
duction operators, clerical personnel, and supervisors. Four 
new supervisors from the QA department also attended these ses- 
sions, as they had not taken part in the initial supervisory 
training. This orientation was their primary introduction to 
the QWL program and management style. (The QA lab assistants 
whom they would supervise had not yet reported to work.) Al- 
though maintenance technicians had been hired, few attemded be- 
cause of the heavy workload and their manager's priorities. 

The participants responded very enthusiastically to the Orienta- 
tion Program overall, and to the Team Training Workshops. Much 
interaction was generated in the group tasks. Later, in their 
task teams, employees continued to contribute ideas and sugges- 
tions about the work. The HIRI P-0 learned from some individu- 
als that there were occasional misunderstandings and fears about 
giving feedback — fears that in trying to tell superiors what ap- 
peared wrong or in need of review, there sometimes might be de- 
fensiveness leading to retribution. Reactions such as these are 
normal within the context of QWL efforts. All in all, however, 
there was a significant degree of openness and trust in the early 
stages, with the result that many people experienced C/C as a 
superior and unique place to work. 

Managers ' and supervisors' group development . The production su- 
pervisors and the two production department managers formed a 
highly cohesive, enthusiastic group during the early training 
period. In the development and training of the entire group 
there had been much emphasis on an openness to change, on flexi- 
bility, and on challenge of ideas, decisions, and standard oper- 
ating procedures. The openness and initial trust fostered 



by consultant modeling were supported by the willingness of the 
top managers (the plant manager , the production manager, and the 
personnel manager) to accept and take part in this style. It is 
important to note, though, that this behavior and the cohesive 
group developed during training had not yet been exposed to the 
stresses of the real work situation. 

As time went on, small misunderstandings combined to weaken the 
group's cohesion, openness and enthusiasm. When possible, the 
consultant tried to create a learning experience out of the mis- 
understandings, particularly by demonstrating the serious inter- 
ference with effective work that can be caused by unspoken angry 
or hurt feelings and by pointing out the role that innocent mis- 
perceptions frequently played in communication difficulties. 
The stress caused by these misunderstandings between supervisors 
and a few managers seemed to test each person's faith in the par- 
ticipative method; their idealism received its first tarnish. 
They had to be helped to recognize that such problems probably 
would be more likely to occur under a traditional style of man- 
agement, wherein there would be less opportunity for constructive 
resolution . 



In the first eight months, frequent 12 to 16-hour workdays drained 
people's energy. Production and maintenance managers and super- 
visors tended to become absorbed in technical and mechanical prob- 
lems and to defer anything that was perceived as unrelated or non-^ 
essential. '^^Sharing the problem with the people who are involved 
in it" was viewed as a time-consuming burden by some, and because 
"the people" were new, it was felt that few of them would have 
appropriate contributions to make to many of the problems. None- 
theless, in a number of cases the relationships between super- 
visors and teams were sufficiently good and close that people 
felt involved and "participant" without any extra or formal efforts. 

One or two key managers seemed unable to meet commitments they 
had made to other departments, and this exacerbated the tension 
already generated by many production delays. Discouragements 
and resentments were expressed by the workforce to their super- 
visors and by the supervisors to their managers. Although open- 
ness of constructively intended complaints had been encouraged 
and was now practiced, actual support of that practice was not 
adequately forthcoming. Self-confidence and the enthusiastic 
aspect of morale were thus partially eroded. In exercising their 
somewhat unusual freedom to identify problems, people sometimes 
torgot to take stock of and to mention the positive accomplish- 
ments. ^ 

Despite this voicing of complaints, which may have served as a 
helpful safety valve, the experience of most employees during 
this time was reported on the ISR surveys and to the P-0 as 
quite good. Employees expressed surprise and pleasure at their 
relationships with supervisors and the friendliness of managers, 
and attributed much of this to the QWL project. Objections were 
made about -the delays and the amount of housekeeping the job re- 
quired, but there was a surprising tolerance for the problems. It 
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IS possible, of course, that the unemployment rate at the time may 
have tended to make job holders more willing to endure the un- 
pleasant aspects of their work situation. 

Decision making wi thout participation . On occasion a manager may 
need to make a decision without others' involvement (particularly 
m connection with technical problems), or contrary to what his 
subordinates would advise. (This point should have been empha- 
sized more by HIRI in the training.) The first time one of these 
instances arose at Centerton, when the plant manager made a cer- 
tain policy decision without inviting consultation, voices were 
raised against the method and the decision. (The decision had to 
do with requiring overtime work for all plant personnel on a week- 
end, and on very short notice.) This experience caught the plant 
manager a bit off-guard, and tended to make him suspect the loyal- 
ty or managerial maturity of his people. He did not recognize 
that ne had failed to communicate his need to make the decision 
alone this time. On the other hand, he clearly needed the flexi- 
bility to make such a decision, and could legitimately expect 
support for it, though it would be more consistent with QWL prin- 
ciples if he had previously informed' key people of his reasons 
for making the decision. The outcome of this experience was 
wariness on both sides: The plant manager became wary that the 
participative style might not give him the flexibility in decision 
making that he needed, and the managers and supervisors became 
wary of both the plant manager's commitment to PM and his sincer- 
ity about their freedom to challenge. The P-0 and consultants 
jJI^®^ observations along these lines to the plant manager and his 

Observations on effe cts of delay in getting into produc tion. By 
May 197 4, the Centerton plant had not yet begun production for a 
number of reasons. Some of the problems were within the Centerton 
management's control, while others required engineers from head- 
quarters or equipment manufacturers' representatives to help solve 
The prcpduction delays meant that the production employees who were' 
hired m February-March 197 4 often were idle. Without real work 
for them there was little incentive and, it seemed, few opportu- 
nities to solve work-related problems or participate in decisions 
about work arrangements. Supervisors preferred not to hold regu- 
lar team meetings for lack of an agenda, and the habit of period- 
ic communication about unresolved problems did not become estab- 
lished. Because the production teams were small, informality was 
usually an adequate style, and systematic review of progress on 
problem-solving efforts was not institutionalized. As a conse- 
quence, the groundwork for future adherence to that kind of method 
of operating was not laid. 

Characteristic pers onnel problems . in each of their visits during 
this period the HIRI consultant and the P-0 were asked for assist- 
ance m dealing with personnel problems. Two particularly sensi- 
tive problems were addressed. One concerned a young extraction 
supervisor who was having difficulty mastering the technical ma- 
terial required for the job and in providing leadership to a team. 
In spite of much concentrated help from colleagues and consult- 
ants, the outcome was his resignation. 
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Although their efforts failed, the process of group members all 
cooperating to try to help their teammate "make it" probably 
served to strengthen group morale. 

This was the first loss to the original team of managers and su- 
pervisors, and It was disappointing. The supervisor hired to re- 
place this man would not have the same training and team develop- 
ment experience. 

The procedure used to orient and train the replacement supervisor 
reflected the increasing pressure of little time and great need 
to produce quickly. Under these circumstances the personnel man- 
ager held an orientation discussion with the supervisor on the 
first day of employment. Technical and supervisory training was 
left up to the department manager until enough new supervisors 
were on board- to justify holding a formal supervisory training 
program (several months after the supervisor joined) . At this 
later time it often was difficult for production supervisors to 
attend. 

A second sensitive problem receiving much consulting input was 
the need to develop better working relationships among the pro- 
duction manager and his two department managers. Tension among 
the three men became apparent during the Spring of 1974 as major 
and minor problems remained unresolved. The consultant tried to 
improve their ability to work together by helping them to commu- 
nicate and to confront differences in perception, values and style. 

The consultation seemed to increase communication and understand- 
ing among them during, and for a short while after, the consult- 
ing visits. Many of the differences between the three managers 
concerned issues on which none was inclined to compromise. For 
instance, one department manager insisted that all production 
equipment and set-up be nearly perfect before any actual, produc- 
tion began, whereas the production manager felt that with some 
less-than-perfect equipment, operating problems could be worked 
out better in the process of carrying out the first trials. The 
consultants felt it might be possible for the men to work effec- 
tively in spite of their differences. Little gain in working re- 
lationships was seen, however, during the early Spring of 1974. 
Eventually, one department manager was terminated and was not re- 
placed The role of the consultant during subsequent meetings 
with the plant manager about this problem was to help clarify his 
own appraisal and feelings about the persons involved, the situ- 
ational requirements as he saw them, his alternatives for dealing 
with the matter, and the probable short- and long-range conse- 
quences or outcomes of the several alternatives. 

There were some other personnel problems involving performance 
deficits on the part of certain individuals where the consultants 
were able to help the concerned superior identify and better uti- 
lize the individual's strengths rather than harp on limitations 
which were not importantly relevant to job performance. 
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Discussion 



Leadership and autonomy . The appropriate role and style of lead- 
ership, particularly in connection with implementation of the 
participative method, had been an early concern* Supervisors had 
been given, much freedom and responsibility to manage their teams 
and had been promised the opportunity to participate in manage- 
ment decisions and problem solving to the extent that this would 
be pertinent and appropriate. In attempting to carry out this 
philosophy, some supervisors were worried about stifling partici- 
pation if they were to give orders or firm directions to their 
teams. Supervisors also were concerned with receiving too much 
direction from their superiors. Autonomy within their team and 
with their production responsibilities became a well-defended goal 
— to the point that supervisors and department managers seemed re- 
spectively possessive or "territorial,"* Part of this behavior 
probably can be explained by the background of these supervisors 
as high individual achievers (i.e., their previous progress and 
promotions had been primarily dependent on individual efforts, 
rather than team efforts). In the C/C environment, which tended 
to encourage group achievement, individual achievement did not 
seem to be rewarded as it had been in the past, yet this behavior 
was natural and had been successful for them. To some extent, 
C/C sent paradoxical messages about its team structure: People 
were expected to perform as a team but their performance was eval- 
uated on an individual basis. Perhaps not enough was taught in 
training about cooperative behavior and individual/team issues; 
and managers had perhaps not given enough thought to the motivat- 
ing facLors for the supervisors. In any case, territoriality or 
resentment by subordinates of involvement by superiors often was 
dysfunctional to the solution of difficult and persistent prob- 
lems. The consulting strategy was to try to mitigate these feel- 
ings by offering possibilities for solving problems as they arose, 
rather than to try to eliminate the struggles for autonomy. As 
the supervisors gained experience in their new roles, their con- 
cerns about autonomy seemed to subside. 

Leadership and participative mana<^ement related to the conduct of 
meetings . It became apparent during this period that there was 
insufficient skill among managers and supervisors with regard to 
(a) the kinds of subjects which warranted meetings, and (b) ways 
to conduct meetings effectively and efficiently. Many meetings 
were held, a number of them concerned with very basic or routine 
problems — problems which the plant manager felt should have been 
dealt with immediately by a supervisor without need for a meeting. 
The plant manager further 'felt that these meetings for solving 
such basic, routine problems during a start-up phase were 

^Editorial input from CMS suggests inserting the following two 
sentences at this point: "Behavior might also have been influ- 
enced by their training which gave the impression that under PM, 
each manager and supervisor would have absolute responsibility 
and jurisdiction in his area. Little consideration was given to 
the fact that the production manager and plant manager also had 
stakes involved and were ultimately responsible to get the plant 
into production." 
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impractical and tod cumbersome to be effective and successful. 
Viewing this as a major factor inhibiting expeditious start-up of 
the plant, he chose to put his faith in one-to-one relationships, 
working directly with individual department heads to solve specif- 
ic problems that had to be overcome before the plant could get in- 
to production. Some meetings thus suffered from different individ 
uals' perceptions about the need for them and some poor quality of 
certain meetings was attributed to the (probably) excessive n\mber 
of them. 

Informality and abstractness of leadership in conducting meetings 
often meant that some of them did not end in closure 6r agreement. 
Thus, tasks were not accomplished. Frustrations arose when deci- 
sions were not reached, and managers, in particular the plant man- 
ager, began to prefer individual to team efforts. Meetings were 
not given up but, as stated above, the plant manager began to put 
his faith in one-to-one relationships. These difficulties caused 
frustrations with the QWL method (which was perceived incorrectly 
by some as emphasizing that meetings be held on all sorts of prob- 
lems, whereas the intent was to hold them only when valuable and 
appropriate for optimally effective operation ) . Managers and "s^- 
pervisors began to question whether a QWL program could constitute 
an effective and efficient managerial method. From the consult- 
ants' point of view, difficulties in the management of meetings 
resulted from deficits in the leaders' organizational skills, 
rather than problems inherent in the QWL method. 



Testing the QWL Concepts under Stressful Start-up Conditions ; 
Mid-May 1974 through Mid-February 1975 

Major production and intervention events of this period and the 
next are summarized in a timeline in Figure 3. 

Plant Goals 

The goal for the plant during this period was to achieve qualifi- 
cation — that is, licensing for the production and sale of certain 
pharmaceutical . products. Financial pressure on the corporation 
required that this be done as quickly and as inexpensively as pos- 
sible. Although production employees were hired in February 1974, 
it was not until June 1974 that the first batch of raw materials 
v/as committed to the production systeia. The initial biological 
extraction product was first filled into final containers in 
September 1974, with a first shipment released for sale in 
December 1974. Licensing procedures for the second product were 
completed in February 1975. 

Intervention Focal Points 

The HIRI project team became more informed about and available to 
the C/C organization in mid-May 1974, when the P-0 began working 
at the plant on a full-time basis. (See Appendix C for the Memo 
of Introduction of P-0 to the Plant and List of P-0 Activities.) 
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™L2 ^ ? this period were to help where help seemed most 

needed— m trying to facilitate effective management through im- 
proved communication, listening, responsive feedback and problem- 
solving skills of managers and supervisors. The particular focal 
points during this time centered on efforts to help C/C managers 
and supervisors progress toward the followinci objectives: 

(1) provision of increased communication and feedback about 
events and problems, particularly more specifi c feed- 
back about performance, formulated in stitiiiHts about 
behavior so that a person wouad know specifically what 
to change; 

(2) direct and more immediate confrontation of problems that 
needed resolution; 

(3) explicit statement and communication of aoals, especially 
about the QWL program, and also about production; ■ 

(4) increased participation with managers by supervisors and 
employees m matters concerning their work; 

(5) sensitivity to the personal development and progress of 
individuals; and 



(6) 



development of better defined structures, arrangements 
or systems (such as career advancement systems) to sup- 
port QWL and production goals. 



The Participant-Ob;' - r - - ,:r- • s Method 

The P-0 used a HIRI format to record interventions, outcomes, and 
assessments of the transactions. An excerpt from the intervention 
about periodic reviews of the organization is presented as Figure 
4. More detailed daily activity records were kept. 

The P-o's style of intervention was to work with individual man- 
agers and supervisors, and occasionally with a departmental su- 
pervisory group, making observations, giving feedback to them, 
suggesting alternative ways of doing things, and offering re- 
source help fcpr system development. The choice of a less out- 
spoken, individual-centered style resulted from personal pref- 
erence, an awareness of her "guest" status in the organization, and 
a sensitivity to the substantial pressure managers and supervisors 
were experiencing from the time delays in getting into production, 
with resulting exacerbation of corporate financial dilemmas. 

This one-to-one intervention style is illustrated in the following 
exchange (quoted from an activity record): "Observations of a Qa' 
meeting on seniority policy. Supervisor commented once, 'Let's 
take a vote.' Intervention: as an aside to him, P-0 said that 
voting sometimes results in an unhappy minority. Outcome: he 
later commented that that was a good observation. Since then, he 
has facilitated decision by consensus." 
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A weekly overview of problems or areas of concern and planned 
follow-up by the P-0 was provided to the consultants and given 
verbally to the plant manager (with some amendment for confiden- 
tiality) . An example of this report, from two dates, follows as 
figure 5. 

To some extent the P-o's effectiveness was limited by her having 
to "replace" the PI — a friend and valued expert viewed by C/C as 
irreplaceable — as the HIRI representative.* 

Consulting Interventions, Outcomes, and the Organ i z a ti on ' s 
Development 

Most of the P-o's interventions consisted of day-to-day rein- 
forcement of certain principles. For example, as problems or 
events were discussed she would ask whether those problems or 
events had been shared or discussed with the people concerned. 
Or, when anticipated job changes were described, she inquired 
whether those who would be affected had been consulted. 

Most of these discussions occurred with managers, some with su- 
pervisors, and some with non-supervisory employees. Work with 
employees usually consisted of encouraging them to inquire of 
their supervisor about things that bothered them, to offer sug- 
gestions, and to voice concerns. 

The P-o's style of informal one-to-one interventions makes as- 
sessment of outcomes difficult. Specific results may have oc- 
curred, but it is unclear in most cases that an outcome was caus- 
ally related to the intervention. In addition, the P-O often was 
limited m her ability to follow up the development of a problem 
solution, since much of what was told her was communicated on a 
confidential basis. Therefore, most of the outcomes and events 
of this and later periods will be presented as occurrences in the 
organization's development, not necessarily tied to a specific 
intervention but relevant to the course of the QWL program. 

One very valuable organizational development initiated by the 
plant manager was formation of a Plant Manager's Communication 
Group, consisting of one representative from each of seven teams 
m production; from two QA teams (bio control and chem control) ; 
from administrative employees (personnel, accounting, QA secretar- 
ies); and from Engineering/Maintenance. All of these persons were 
from the non-exempt or hourly workforce; none were supervisors 

*The Centerton personnel manager, in his editing, remarked: 
"This is a critical point — the P-0 was very willing and tried 
hard, but lacked the experience. Thus, sufficient consultant 
help was not available just when production started and the 
'classroom training' was being put to the test." 
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or managers. They met at monthly intervals co discuss anything 
of concern to them, and to provide a face-to-face oppor tunity 
for the plant manager to communicate any information he might 
have to offer. 

Consultin g visits . A difficulty similar to that found in P-O 
intervention exists when trying to assign outcomes to interven- 
tions that occurred during consultant visits. An outline of 
visits and their major concerns will be 'presented, with out- 
comes interwoven in the material following this section. 

In July 1974, the HIRI PD came to Centerton for a consulting 
visit. His time was divided equally between (1) individual de- 
velopmental counseling interviews with certain managers and su- 
pervisors where request had been made for counseling, and 
(2) work with the plant manager, production manager, plant en- 
gineer, and the extraction department manager. The consultant 
i-rxed to stimulate this "cast of characters" to diagnose some 

blocks to more effective project implementation, 
adding his own observations. In the ensuing discussions, ef- 
forts were made to develop change plans with each person. 

Two additional consulting visits were made to Centerton by the 
HIRI PD during this period. In September 1974, the consultant 
joined Drs. Howard Rosen and Robert Foster of DOL for a site 
visit review of the project. During that visit the DOL repre- 
sentatives toured the plant, talked with some persons at all 
levels, and attended a regular meeting between the plant 
manager and his staff. During the meeting, Dr. Rosen asked 
the plant manager whether he would still choose this partici- 
pative style of management as worthwhile in relation to achieving 
organizational effectiveness. The plant manager replied that he 
would— despite some frustrating aspects each as a tende-Jicy 
toward slowdown of decision making and extra time spent in team 
meetings. The beneficial results, he indicated, seemed to be 
more open communication, more comprehensive input to the 
decision-making process, and greater ego-involvement in the 
Dob and m trying to overcome the plant's problems. 

The HIRI PD presented a December 1974 training session (on 
improving organization effectiveness) to new supervisors. The 
visit also involved the consultant in discussions with the 
plant manager and personnel manager regarding a management 
critique held m November 1974 and some organization staffing 
changes made in early December 1974. Both of these latter two 
events are discussed on pp. 51-54. As opportunities arose, the 
consultant discussed with various groups clarification of the 
concept of PM. 

Project documentati on and feedback . In. order to communicate about 
the project and to disseminate available feedback to the plant, 
the P-O wrote and distributed several documents: (1) August 
1974— factsheet about the QWL project, intended for inclusion 
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in new employees' information packages (Appendix D ) ; (2) October 
1974~poster displays of the ISR feedback for each department; 
(3) January 1975--written explanation and interpretation of the 

ISR long-form questionnaire feedback; and (4) February 1975 

restatement of the QWL goals with more specific definitipns and 
indications of means to achieve the goals (Appendix E) . 

The ISR long-form feedback was used for discussion in each 
department. However, little activity was generated from this 
or other documents probably because the organization was not 
ready to initiate any activity around the QWL program until 
the production process was under control. Too, once production 
had begun, time away from production work for review and discus- 
sion with the teams seemed difficult to set aside. 

Training . Training interventions included P-0 help to the per- 
sonnel manager in arranging and implementing a supervisory train- 
ing program for newly-hired managers. Orientation to the C/C QWL 
program and to QWL theory and background was handled by providing 
them with reports, with Glaser's manuscript on QWL and productiv- 
ity, and by having discussions of the material with them.* 

In October 1974 a training program was offered for new super- 
visors. Attendees were primarily QA department supervisors. 
They seemed to accept and use the QWL concepts in the management 
of their teams. The transition to practice may have been made 
easier for these supervisors since they had the training at a. 
time when they also had an ongoing team setting in which they 
could apply and test what they were learning. 

Attention to growing concerns about advancement opportunities. 
In November 1974 the extraction supervisors and the P-0 developed 
a proposal for an advancement system for the extraction teams. 
Initial discussions were held with filtration supervisors for a 
similar purpose, and the plant manager was kept informed of these 
efforts. The plan was to have the proposal submitted to the rele- 
vant employees for their suggestions and critique as soon as it 
had general f easibili ^-y approval from management, but consideration 
and implementation of these proposals were delayed because of 
production priorities. That is, while attention to job satis- 
faction goals of this kind was indeed intrinsic to the QWL objec-- 
tives, the survival objective of getting the time/energy-absorbing 
plant operational problems straightened out preempted almost every- 
thing else during that period. The climate was something like 
"When you find yourself up to your armpits in alligators, you 
tend to forget that your mission includes finding a way to drain 
the swamp . " 



* The P-0 (with consultant editing) wrote Progress Reports eve 
six months through December 1974, then every two months 
through the project's end. While the reports were a grant 
requirement for DOL, they were also provided to the plant 
manager for his concurrence about problem analyses cited 
therein. He was free to distribute the report to managers 
and supervisors, but usually limited his distribution of it 
to the personnel manager. 
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Employee team experiences . In many teams, especially small 
ones, close cohesive relationships prevailed. The operators, 
probably becciuse of their closeness and because they were 
kept informed of circumstances and reasons for events, continued 
to show much tolerance for frequent delays and changes. Super- 
visors had been given only minimal guidelines about team 
management in training sessions, arid each developed his own 
style of operation with the group. The basic idea conveyed 
by the consultants was that where possible people should be 
given a choice or at least a voice in the various daily work 
decisions, and where that was not feasible (because of time, 
for example, or because of FDA-BoB regulations) , people should 
be well-informed about the decisions and their rationales. 

In some production teams and in some QA teams, group members 
volunteered for work assignments rather than having them 
assigned by the supervisor. Group problem solving was used 
in some teams to resolve matters such as responsibility for 
housekeeping. Which teams chose to assume responsibility for 
a particular function seemed to depend on a combination of 
supervisors' and employees' preference. In one QA team the 
supervisor felt it was the team's responsibility to assign their 
own work. He conveyed this to them positively and the group 
took on the task quite willingly. A production team asked the 
supervisor to assume the task of work assignment after a period 
of trial of team members choosing their day's work in the order 
, that each member arrived. it happened that one member would 
come quite early and "cream off" the good tasks. The team felt 
a fairer distribution of the work would be given by the super- 
visor. (Of course, other alternative solutions were possible 
but the supervisor accepted the job.) That production team re- 
acted favorably to the supervisor's making the decisions about 
work distribution. 

in July 1974 several production groups became involved in inter- 
viewing candidates for new team members. This participation in 
hiring developed from the discussion in the March 1974 team 
training workshops about pros and cons of such involvement. 
Supervisors still made the decision to hire, but weighted 
heavily the team members' recommendations. While team members 
m general responded favorably to this participation, employee 
participation in hiring did not continue after a trial of 
several months for three reasons: (a) as production increased, 
time for such activity became scarce; (b) team members found 
that their choice and the supervisor's choice of employees 
were often quite similar, so that even without interviewing 
they could count on a satisfactory outcome; (c) some candidates 
were inconvenienced and disturbed by the multiple interviews 
(an interview with the supervisor and a second interview with 
the tean.) . 

Job design . Training in job enrichment had been a significant 
part of the QWL intervention. During this period a job design 
change with problematic consequences occurred in the extraction 
department. A new team was created by the department manager 
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to handle the receipt and storage of the raw material and its 

ii"^; the change was initiated through involvement 

mLt^^ deaprtment supervisors and with some consultation of team 
K observers in the plant felt that this change was a 

till .^^^^^r*^ "^^^ '^^^'^^P^ °f 3 Ob enrichment.-tSe^job L 

iol It^lt^t ^""^ "'"^^^ P^^^ °f extraction process! 

t^^^. \ was staffed by the most junior members of the other 

dJv^M?? ^ece^^ed only indirect or rotating supervision fJoS the 
day shift supervisors and the department manager. At issue here 
w?^h ?K ^5^^^^^°".°^ whether a department manager should consul? 
Sfected iSrr^'^' staff before making a change that nega^ve^y 
w"h other deoaJJmSnr '^''^ improvement concept. Consultation 

I^t^rl ^ department managers was not held prior to implementa- 
Ji?ation Precedent for independent departmental decisions In 
relation to use of QWL principles was set.* 

Shift in QWL Presentation 

?oncen?s mtlhrh."^^^''''^''^^^^^ ' P^^^ ^"P^^^ that QWL 

concepts might be responsible for some of the organization's con- 

th:t°?hrowr^"'''r'"'''' P'""" "^^"^5^^ publicly innounceS 

^o,^n.=i ^ f^P^^ '^""^ recommended and encouraged, but if not 

people to:aIrthf°L^^%';K'"'^ "^"^ "^^^ optional! For Jome 

!u "'^ °^ ^^"-^ period, the QIVL method was "on trial " 

e??:ctive ?hrHlR^^r ^^^^^^^^^ untl? proiSi- 

untir^hl'mo^h^ J J J^^"" ^^^^ ^^^^ judgment should be deferred 
until the method had been thoroughly implemented. But at times 
C/C's urgency to produce and the handicaps they had to oJeJcomJ to 

Sffor^ts r^^o^oi^^ t'?!:if^^^^ "^^^ ^^^^^ ^-^^-^ - 

due in^SLr^S^^^ believes this confusion and ineffectiveness was 

w?thin ?he fa^n^%'-"'-^'-^\''^^^"^"^ "^^^^ ^^^^ the impression that 
Z^lv, the family circle there would be no conflict. Openly dealina 

flmiL'^^hr admission of probl^^s LtM^ ^ 

tended io w.ir^I/^r ^'^ ^ ^^tuation where some individuals 

5 for the organization to remove that which caused a 

d?scissLn? '° approaching it one-on-one in fr"n\'Jnd opL 
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f ^°r^"t from C/C IS as follows: "This seems to us to be 

^hlir "^"''^''^''^''^"^ °f the effect of this event. First 

there was m fact consultation and involvement with supervisors 

must brsecur^d'fo^^e.r^r'H" ^"'"^ "^""^ ^^^^^^ cons^K^tion 

dPnJ.JLnr^ for establishment of a new team within a single 

opiniS? ''k^^k'^ '^^^'^ "^^^^^ ^^"^y^ ^e ^ divergence of 

Should oJsJnuTSr °^ involving a singll department 

i? is diff?cS?J necessarily involve plant-wide consultation, 

fL^Sr cffimpi to conclude that this was the precedent-setting 
tactor claimed. This is especially true considering the fact that 

feTt ?t':jrr!a£tfi!Tv"?r'r"^ °' wherlas othe?r 

n?;?,, ^-u ^ig^tfully the .department manager's decision, recoa- 

vioi^Lt r^^"-^^ ^^^^ department hal different ?uActfonI, 

rf=?in > expertise that will permit a certain amount of de- 
cision making without plant-wide consultation. In sum the mJtter 
did not have the overall impact that is implied " 
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As pressures of production increased and differences of opinion 
became more evident, the openness and trust that had existed be- 
tween managers, supervisors, and non-supervisory personnel began 
to dimmish. The P-0 and consultants spent much time modeling 
and encouraging the giving of feedback and pointing out in staff 
meetings the dysfunctional nature of withholding information or 
strong feelings. They also tried to get the C/C managers and su- 
pervisors to think about. what needed to be done in order to in- 
crease safety and trust, and under what conditions one can re- 
sponsibly choose not to communicate at times. Nevertheless it 
appeared that the group was stubbornly resistant to change--or 
that when people did give feedback after such intervention, the 
consultants and P-0 were often unaware of the outcome. (In most 
interpersonal relationships, the tendency to withhold frank ex- 
pression of what bothers an individual constitutes rather custom- 
ary practice, except when there is an angry confrontation or 
blowup Yet this behavior was particularly maladaptive in the 
C/C situation because it exacerbated certain relationships al- 
ready burdened with tension and conflict. Openness of expression 
would at least have brought out serious irritations and might 
have led to constructive change in a number of cases.) 

Key manage rs' r elationships and some important personnel ch anges. 
Antagonistic interaction between the production manager and hls" 
two department managers continued. The major differences were 
between : us t two of the three, but the third member suffered be- 
manager had limited time to help him. The P-0 tsncour- 
aged the plant manager to help resolve the problems, particularly 
by providing specific feedback about performance deficits to the 
managers, reaching agreement with them on a plan for change, and 
TLf°iu°"^"^ progress on a periodic basis. In the Fall of 
1974 this process was begun with one department manager, and some 
^hS;°Zr^"!' ^I? performance was noted. The plan was discontinued 
when the plant manager fired one of the managers. He felt t-hat 
there was little hope of the major behavior chancres that would 
a shorr?-"^''^^^^''^ ^° ^"'P^°^^ ^^'^^ manager -a performance within 




During the last months of 1974, plant manac/ers were required by 
corporate headquarters to review and Justify every salaried .-^nd 
hourly position in the plant, and ir^any positions were eliminated. 
In the process of this review, the extraction manager (as noted 
above) was terminated, and the former production manager filled 
that 30b. The position of production manager was at least tempo- 
lul^^ eliminated so that the plant manager could be closer to 
the production operation and thereby achieve better control. The 
Filtration/Fillmg/FmiFhing department managr-r, an engineer bv 
profession, chose at this time to move tc the position of process 
engineer, and a new manager was brought in to direct the depart- 
anr;h. ?n^?°^r^?" assistant personnel manager was eliminated 
and the individual who had held the job became the finishing sr.- 
peryisor m production. One consequence of this particular cut- 
back was to curtail the available support for the QWL project 
by personnel staff. (The positi .1 of assistant personnel man- 
ager was eliminated for reasons of cost savings." The others 
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were for reasons of organization strengthening.) The new struc- 
ture is given in Figure 6. 



After the personnel changes were made, some divisiveness among 
managers and supervisors (who had differing opinions of the 
responsibilities for the plant's performance problems) was 
apparent. This caused a further decline in the openness of 
communications and the willingness of people to speak out, to 
question, or to challenge the top managers on matters they dis- 
agreed with or felt concerned about. 

November 1974 "kiem ta u" or management critique . For several 
months prior to November 1974, the P-0 and PD had suggested that 
the plant manager hold a "kiem tau" or managerial critique to 
review plant management and QWL goals, and the progress being 
made toward them. it was expected that problems could be dil- 

S^JI?or.'"J^ ^ ^P^fi^ °^ constructive inquiry, and action plans 
developed (or reaffirmed) for dealing with them. 

NSvinibL°fq?5^?o^h^?r^^'^ critique, the plant manager decided in 
November 1974 to hold a meeting with a very specific and limited 
purpose as his agenda: to determine why so many intelligent 
people spending so much time in the plant could get so little 
done toward successful start-up. Small group discussions were 
scheduled, to be followed by a report back to the entire group 
of managers and supervisors. 

Ihl IZ^J^'^^ ^^t^ little systematic planning had taken place for 
the meeting. The precise nature of the small-group tasks had 
not been adequately defined, and the necessary leadership for 
the sessions was not provided. No sense of unified purpose 
emerged. indeed, there was a disorganized feeling to the initial 

ano^Sr'' ^H^^^ ^T? P"""'"^ ^^y' Plant^manager 

another, and the small groups attacking a random assortment of 

?dPn^?^f;i confusion, however, several fac?o?s wLe 

Identified as possible reasons for ineffectiveness, frustrations 
and disappointment within the organization: ^frustrations , 

(1) There was widespread confusion about authority of 
supervisors and when/how the leadership role should 
be asserted. 

(2) The plant needed greater authority or influence to in- 
sure that corporate engineering consultants and other 
experts from headquarters stayed at c/C long enough— 
until key problems were solved. 

(3) Many employees had unrealistic expectations for a 
start-up situation and, for the most part, managers 
and supervisors were too idealistic about what might 
be expected and needed for start-up purposes. 

Following the first day's activities the P-0, along with at 
least one manager, offered feedback to the plant manager about 
the confusion being felt throughout the meeting. m response 
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feedback, he redefined the task the second day: to 
Identify any blocks to progress toward production goals! 

Many managers and supervisors felt that otart-up problens were 
due primarily to technical difficulties, particularly in the 
Maintenance and Engineering departments. Much of the second day, 
therefore, was spent m detailed discussions of these difficul- 
^^tl:. "^"^ problems were identified and the plant manager com- 
mitted himself to investigating some of them. However, he was 
disheartened because he felt that a number of the problems dis- 
cussed could have been solved by managers and supervisors, where- 
as the managers and supervisors felt that major engineering and 
equipment changes must be made before production could begin. 
They implied that until these problems were solved, the plant 
manager had no right to expect the plant to be started. The 
plant manager, on the other hand, felt that many of the problems 

fJelina irdto^'""^ "^^"'^ ^^"^^^ resulted from'^a general 

feeling of discouragement over the Jieavy,, start-up difficulties. 

The meeting was an unfortunate event in several ways. The plant 
manager had asked that a consultant not be present"^ (although 
the P-o was) because he didn't want to conviy the idea that 
nothing happens unless someone from HIRI comes." The meeting 

cllrltl ol L^?^^^^'^ in terms of specific problem identification. 
Clarity of tasks, or follow-up, and since critiques were ori- 
ginally associated with the QWL project, the connectlo^was 

tttl ^o'artin"-? ^^^^ ^"'^ outcomes (all general 

talk, no action) were necessarily typical of QWL programs. 

Discussion 

Results of confusion about the meaning o f Participative 
management . seemed to be used occ asionally as a scap egoat 

wHeFJi^e were assessing blame for numerous problems in the 

manager called it "management by disorganization!" 
Some efforts were frustrated for other reasons: critiques were 
Jn askina ^° manager, because there was^no point 

ih.rS ^ i'^^^^ able to implement 

them because of money and manpower shortages. 

The QA department management group did not experience the same 
problems or confusion about the role of leade?sMp did Shir 
managers and supervisors. While they had some questions about 

JhSnair?H''f f "'^ ^° "^^"^^^ ^^^^ effectively, ?SIy 

aSan?pJ ^"^^^ ^ ^ intended in training was that PM hi 

modificaMon"nf%hr ""^^^^ supervisors benefited from a 

modification of the supervisory training program which oortravpr! 
management style as a continuum from Mc6regS?'s Theory X (Tn^ 
authoritarian style of management) to Theory y (a participative 
lo? th2i:r^^^"^"^^ ^"-'^ "^'^^ suggested that supeJ^Isors'^f ^nd 
cS^timlnr ^ appropriate and effective place along the 



The consultants and P-O offered resources and opportunities for 
tiffri^n regarding PM as a means of improving leadership, problem 

solving and general organizational effectiveness through training 
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discussion, goal setting, and critiques. However, the plant 
manager and others felt that psychologically, physically and 
emotionally, people were drained from dealing with start-up 
problems and that it would be unfair and unrealistic to demand 
their additional energies and capacity to have the meetings and 
discussions for the specific purpose of QWL. From the HIRI 
team s viewpoint, any discussion of QWL would not be an end in 

rather a means for improving decision making, morale, 
and thus organizational effectiveness in ways that would facil- 
thi^ start-up problems, thus probably reducing 

the dram to which the plant manager referred. reaucmg 

Continued difficulty wi th problem solving . As already indicated , 

start-up period there were serious and difficult techni- 
?ni P^°^l^"'^' the solutions to which were not readily forthcom- 
Jh^^o Some persons seemed uncaring or overwhelmed in the face of 
these difficulties. Frequently, a general impression of inac- 
^hon^-^f^r^ 'u°^J^" resulting from a failure to communicate 
fe?t tKr?Kv"5^S ^""^ had been taken. Some supervisors 

Toi; that they did not have sufficient authority to solve prob- 
r;™I= ^u""! '^^''^'^ers did not structure the problem-solving 

process enough to insure that a solution resulted. Persistent 
roiiow-up often did not occur. Some managers seemed unable to 
meet commitments and no personal consequences ensued for such 
fni , f!* ^ behavior seemed to have no short-term costs 

and was not changed. That is, a person could continue to make 
commitments but not follow through on them for monSs at a ?Se 
™o "° adverse reactions except loss of credibility and loss of 
some support. (However, the plant manager pointed out in re^ 
^S^J^L^^^^"-^ description of lack of consequences that in his 
judgment the organization would not have benefited from addi- 
tional stress that might have been caused by a strong "conse- 
quences" penalty system.) !=i.ruiiy conse 

ina\n^;^^?5 situations, the plant manager was led by his feel- 
ing of reality-based urgency to intervene directly to reach a 
solution. By his modeling of expeditious problem solving that 

^° ^^^^ ^^^^ ^i^^i" technical areas^ejpe: 

JoJii^' '^^^^^^o^s cannot always be participative, he hoped to 
teach more successful methods to the managers who reported to 
i^in.^o <= supervisors who reported to them. Many of the 

mJr?nf ^^^^"ted his interventions, which Lre infor- 

rS^^S^ relied upon personal relationships and influence to get 

nJoifJ; 4- K^^r'^. ^° ^"""^ ^^^^ subverting the group 

process to which the plant was supposedly committed.* One or 

Jems°bv^^hP^%f''^ t'"^'' P'^"^ "^^"^^^^ ^^1^ to solve prob- 

I the use of his personal power, but this was not tanta- 
mount to using leadership skills. From that viewpoint they felt 

-A very few people seemed to feel that the use of power or per- 
J?^Jr<,^r?^^!K°i? ^2"^ legitimate in a PM framework; mos? 

ei?;^; t ""^^ °^ authority was justified, if deemed nec- 

essary, to carry out responsibilities. 
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oiio-j. Lilly fj-iorities, It seemed to him impossible 
to write down commitments, formalize, and tighten-up to attend 
m more detail to what seemed to him to be routine matters of 
people carrying through on their commitments and responsibili- 
ties with dispatch. The consultants suggested to the plant 
manager that he make his perceptions, values and reasoning ex- 
plicitly clear to all concerned. 

Comment on problem solving . Because of the abstractness in the 
problem-solving method, the blocks to problem solution could not 
be accurately delineated until so much history had accumulated 
that they were obvious. For example, it was not uncommon dur- 
ing meetings for the discussion leader to invite questions, ask 
for agreement on a matter, and receive no response— just com- 
plete silence. In many cases the leader took silence to mean 
agreement, support, or commitment— when, in fact, not even a 
consensual understanding of the particular matter was reached. 
AS the plan or proposed solution was never reduced to written 
form, the apparent consensus of silence could mask unrecognized 
disagreements. 

Inaction on problems was attributed more often to "oeople fail- 
ure than to other more specific possibilities, such as differ- 
ently perceived agreements, inadequate manpower or resources. 
Changing priorities, or underestimated time requirements In 
those cases where a person seemed incapable of dealing effec- 
tively with the kinds of problems encountered in a given job. 
It was rare that either his job was changed or his skills im- 
proved. The plant manager saw no way to upgrade skills in sim- 
ple, basic problem solving in a situation where the plant popu- 
lation was approaching start-up. The need for such skill train- 
ing was perceived and appreciated by the plant manager, but he 
telt It had to be deferred to a later time and under different 
circumstances. The absence of sufficient feedback to responsi- 
ble individuals and task teams about the perceived performance 
problems may have contributed to many failures. 

Progress toward QWL Goals 

Some QWL gains were made during this period. Communication was 
improved throughout the plant, primarily through the establish- 
ment cpf regular staff meetings in the departments. Participa- 
tion in decisions about hiring, and policy development about 

If layoffs, increased the employees' voice in work- 
^"^^^""^ reviewed preliminary and final drafts 
^L™! P°^^=;^^, often requesting and obtaining substantial 
SVJ"^!^, ^"Pi"^ 5^°"^ teams was synthesized by the personnel 

manager.) Jobs for the most part remained varied and Challeng- 
ing. The new pooling team did have a less desirable job, but 
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the job change was handled with consultation and consideration of 
employees. 

Managers and supervisors became aware of some difficulties caused 
by the amount of variety or the breadth of the jobs in filtration 
teams. The original plan called for a filtration operator to be 
able to do all the jobs in filtration and filling; but a particu- 
lar task might occur once a week, and if the teams rotated or 
were scheduled so that each team got to do that task, then one 
team did the task only once every three weeks. Such lack of op- 
portunity to practice the task led to an inordinately long period 
before a group was thoroughly trained in any one task. The de- 
partment dealt with this problem by making each team "temporary 
specialists" m one part of the process until they were thorough- 
ly trained m it, then rotating to continue cross-training and to 
reach the goal of task variety. 

The QA department held team meetings and critiques when needed 
during this period, and the teams functioned well, taking respon- 
sibility to solve problems and contribute ideas for improvement 
Some personnel problems were experienced, but supervisors con- 
i-ronted them or sought help to do so. 

February 1975 Project Status 

By February 1975, the personnel manager described the QWL project 
as being "m limbo." Attention to QWL concerns had been con- 
stantly put off because of production priorities. Some supervi- 
sors remarked that the managers were "fair weather friends" to 
participative management; they felt that when problems arose the 
managers intervened without enough regard for the supervisors' or 
employees' participation. Finally, after the license for the 
second product was received, the managers met to consider the 
project's future and HIRI's role. The outcome of this meeting 
was agreement to narrow their objective to two points: increased 
involvement m relevant decision making with supervisors and op- 
erators, and the development of a feedback system to measure and 
communicate progress toward production goals (particularly at the 
operator level). Since, in February 1975, the PI had returned 
from his scientific exchange visit to Russia, it was HIRI's plan 
and the desire of C/C management ot have him reestablish a con- 
sulting role in the project. 

Discussion of managerial progress . It is difficult to judge the 
swiftness or slowness of C/C's managerial progress. With an in- 
experienced staff, managerial development in relation to QWL con- 
cepts must move through three phases: (a) becoming a supervisor 
or manager, i.e., forming one's own style, learning supervisory 
skilxs, and adjusting to the new role; (b) developing a milieu in 
which one's subordinates can adjust/respond to the style; (c) ex- 
panding the scope of one's QWL concerns, as into the development 
ot advancement systems in support of the QWL concepts. In light 
of C/C start-up conditions, it probably was not realistic to 
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expect much concern a,hout QWL-^centered systems or about the de^- 
velopment of individuals during this period. Thus, soma of the 
HIRI interventions may have been out of phase vfith managerial and 
operational needs at this time, including the company's reality- 
required pressure for very speedy profitable results* Concentra- 
tion in helping supervisors develop- better administrative skills 
might have been more appropriate. 

Needed structure . The events of this period demonstrate how nec- 
essary it is to have concurrence of policy, method and structure . 
People were encouraged to talk out their problems, but the time 
and concrete organizational arrangements were not provided for 
them to do so. The value of regular team meetings was never dem- 
onstrated. A formal schedule and an understanding of a useful 
agenda for regular staff and team meetings might have spotlighted 
the effectiveness of the suggested procedures. 

Participative or permissive management ? At C/C, "PM" was often 
treated as if it stood for permissive management, and the plant 
manager felt that management disunity was in part a result of 
this perception. He felt what was taught about PM to inexperi- 
enced managers and supervisors "undid the normal expectations of 
managers." According to him, supervisors did not learn to sup- 
port management once a decision was made. New managers who gave 
their supervisors much freedom heard a tremendous number of prob- 
lems, concerns, complaints, and suggestions aired, but did not 
know how to achieve constructive closure. There seemed to be no 
time to stop and train managers and supervisors in the basic 
leadership skills, and their learning and development process 
was, therefore, slowed. 



Focusing on Production Performance : 
Mid-February 1975 through June 1975 

Plant Goals 

Once product qualification had been achieved, managers could and 
did shift their attention to improving pr '.ess reliability, in- 
creasing volume, and reducing expenditures. The plant manager's 
goal was to concentrate on building effective working relation- 
ships, including the development of problem-solving skills within 
the managerial staff (which he termed "building the organization"). 

Intervention Focal Points, Including an Interview Survey 

The HIRI team centered efforts on finding a way to measure C/C's 
QWL status as perceived by managers, supervisors, and employees. 
That assessment would then be used as a basis for setting up new 
QWL goals, identifying specific objectives, and making plans for 
their future achievement (plans that would be implemented after 
HIRI consultation ended). The P-O's efforts also focused on in- 
tegrating QWL concepts into managers' and supervisors' styles 
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and on increasing inana,gers' a.nd supej^viaoirs ^ attention to and 
awareness of differing individual needs for job satisfaction and 
growth . 

In accordance with the plant manager's preference, the P-0 worked 
toward these goals primarily through individual consultation and 
through interviews with a stratified sample of 45 members of the 
C/C organization. These interviews asked about members' percep- 
tions of QWL goals and the extent to which they felt the goals 
were being achieved. The interview study results were expected 
to be the vehicle for the goal setting and future planning proc- 

Relevant Plant and Corporate Conditions 

During this period, when the company was feeling the effects of 
the economic recession, managers and supervisors worked under 
strong corporate pressure to reduce costs. Plant managers had 
been informed that economy measures must continue until a satis- 
factory profit status was achieved. with the buildup of fatigue 
and frustrations and the voluntary resignation of a valued ex- 
traction supervisor, the new Vice President for Manufacturing 
came to the plant to assess the situation and determine what was 
needed to solve the problems. Constructive outcomes resulted 
from the visit; e.g., a task force of corporate executives was 
sent to study the situation, and help if possible. It was re- 
ported to the P-0, however, that some key persons in corporate 
management questioned whether what they perceived to be poor 
morale in the Centerton plant at that time might in part be an 
outcome of the managerial style encouraged by the QWL project. 
The avowed purpose of the task force was to address unresolved 
technical problems in the plant, and in principle QWL was not 
really a factor one way or the other. In any case, further 
events, such as the announcement in May of a two-week company- 
wide layoff due to occur in July 1975 as a result of excessive 
inventory resulting from the economic recession, continued to 
present challenges to the morale of the plant population. . 

The plant manager expressed the feeling that he wanted to make 
no new demands on the managers and supervisors; that they 
needed their time to address their job functions rather than 
evaluate changes or work on new ways of managing. Events up to 
this point of time were perceived by a number of persons at 
Centerton to reflect questions on the part of the new corporate 
management as to whether a participative style was entirely ap- 
propriate to the Centerton plant's operation because of FDA, 
BoB, and Good Manufacturing Practice requirements.* 

*The new corporate management has frequently referred to FDA/BoB 
controls and Good Manufacturing Practice requirements as sub- 
stantive reasons for their questioning the appropriateness of a 
QWL program and participative management concepts for applica- 
tion to the new plant. The consultants have felt that this 
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In April 19 75^ a tentative under standing was reacheci between the 
plant manager and the personnel manager, acknowledging that the 
latter 's major strengths were in the traditional personnel func- 
tions of recruitment, employment, training, etc. He was not as 
strong in "sparking'* the QWL program or getting out into the 
plant to resolve conflicts, counsel with individuals, or provide 
another channel of communication to the managerial staff. They 
agreed that his expectations in connection with these latter 
functions would be reduced, and that there was plenty of need, at 
Centerton for the utilization of his many areas of strength'. It 
should be recalled in this context that the personnel department 
had suffered cutbacks in authorized strength, thus placing great- 

: time burdens on the personnel manager to attend to the more 
traditional but essential functions. 

Consulting Intervention Outcomes; Spring 1975 

A March 1975 consulting visit brought the HIRI PI back to the 
plant (joined by the PD and P-0) for the first time in months. 
The consultants found serious interpersonal tension, divisive- 
ness, and frustration within the management group. It appeared 
that some reduction in these feelings must be achieved before ef- 
fective plant operation was to be possible and before the QWL 
goals could be attained. The HIRI team felt that the problems 
had the bdst chance of being resolved if they were brought to the 
surface and frankly discussed by the managers. A series of com- 
munication meetings was held involving the Centerton top manage- 
ment group, with consultants in the role of discussion facili- 
tator, catalyst, group process observer, resource person, and 
advisor if needed. The meetings consisted of giving invited 
feedback to each member in turn from all other members regarding 
what (if anything) each was doing or failing to do that inter- 
fered with the plant's optimal performance. The consultants en- 
couraged acceptance of honest differences of opinion, immediate 
nondefensive confrontation of differences, and the provision of 
structured opportunities to maintain communication. The results 

indicated a lack of, understanding of QWL and PM, or an over- 
readiness to blame outside forces for the new corporate manage- 
ment's own misgivings about the suitability of PM, at least in 
connection with a start-up situation. The true intent of PM is 
to invite relevant suggestions or questions from any or all con- 
cerned on unresolved problems or on any matters regarding which 
employees feel they have worthwhile thoughts. In a responsive 
managerial climate, employees are motivated to care — to feel 
creative concern — and many of their inputs are valuable for 
identifying problems or contributing to their resolution. De- 
cision making thus is likely to become both more intelligent 
and better understood/supported by those required to implement 
the decisions. Thus, in sum total, a PM style can take account 
of reality constraints such as BoB regulations, and be worth 
the time required to listen responsively , and in net balance, 
serve to enhance operational effectiveness. 
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were constructive in the sense of identifying a.nd reducing very 
serious interpersonal conflicts that ha,d virtually shut off efl 
fective communication between two meiuhers of top ma^nagement . 

To turn the managers' attention to stock-taking or formative 
evaluation of the QWL project, the P-0 offered to do an interview 
study assessing employees' views of QWL goal achievement in the 
plant. The staff agreed to the study, which turned into a month- 
long project of 45 interviews, followed by a qualitative analysis 
of responses gathered. All managers and supervisors were inter- 
viewed, plus one or two operators from each team selected by the 
supervisor (at the P-O's request) who seemed to be especially ob- 
jective about the company. when two operators were selected from 
a team, the request was for one relatively high and one relative- 
ly low performer. The P-O's planned follow-up included meetings 
with department staffs at which findings would be reviewed and 
..plans made for further QWL development. This expected use of the 
QWL report (regrettably) was not explicitly negotiated with the 
managers prior to conducting the study. 

The report on general organization findings and a specific de- 
partment analysis, which was given only to the department manager 
involved, was distributed in mid-April 1975. The reports were 
considered confidential, but each manager was encouraged by the 
P-0 to share the report with his supervisors (all did so) and 
with his peers. The General Findings section of the report is 
reproduced on pp. 63 to 65 . A discussion of managers' and super- 
visors use of the report will follow. Sections presenting com- 
ments from interviewees about how C/C differs from other work- 
places, comments from interviewees about the organization in gen- 
eral or Its management, and the P-O's recommendations regarding 
the QWL and organization effectiveness may be found in Appendix F. 

Feedback to each group included findings from the interviews and 
Short- and long-run recommendations from the P-o about improving 
QWL and effective management. in each department, the overall 
experience of those interviewed was reported as good. Where the 
Dob Itself was challenging and varied (as occurred to the great- 
est extent in Engineering and Maintenance ) , people seemed to be 
most satisfied. The extent of employee participation, communica- 
tion, and meaningful work varied in each department. Specific 
feedback from the interviews about the degree of attainment of 
these goals was presented in the department reports. The infor- 
mation was qualitative and from a fairly small sample within each 
area, fcut it provided a place to begin assessment and discussion 
r.ain each group. 

The P-0 had great expectations of using the report as a basis for 
f uture QWL planning in the plant and the d> v.' rtmenta . The new 
QWx. gcpals statement recently written by tiu^ ■ -o had been included 
to stimulate discussion and facilitate goa.. etting. But no 
prior agreements had been made by the P-0 with the managers about 
the use of the report, and this oversight turned out to be an 
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error. Circulation of the report from manager to supervisors 
took as long as a month in several cases. Discussions were held 
between the P-0 and each manager, but only one or two expressed 
any plans for intervention based on the information (except where 
action was already underway such as in designing personnel ad- 
vancement systems). The plant manager felt that department man- 
agers should have a right to do nothing with the findings, if 
that were their preference, once they had discussed them with the 
P-0. The report was accepted as another small increment of in- 
formation the department had about performance, but not something 
that required action. 

APRIL 1975 STATUS OF THE QWL PROJECT 
AT CENTERTON AS DETERMINED BY HIRI P-0 
INTERVIEWS WITH 45 EMPLOYEES 

General Findings 

1. General Atmosphere and Participation 

There is high concern about and interest in plantwide success. 
Crown has an enviable set of relationships that require pro- 
tecting. -Crown still cares about people"~this care re- 
quires renewed attention because from other cues, it sounds 
as if the organization may be at a turning point. 

"For success you must have a close knit family—we're all 
here for the same thing... and I think Certerton is doing this 
pretty well." 

2. Quality of Worklife Project 

There is a lack of clear understanding of the Quality of 
Worklife Project, but most people could state positive dif- 
ferences between C/C and other places they'd worked. 

Some question was expressed about who "owns" the project— top 
managers or supervisors or the whole group (reflecting to 
some extent the division experienced among management). 
There was also some concern about who shall have a say in 
what that management style shall be. 

3. Meaningful Jobs 

Most jobs— production, maintenance, QA and other service 
functions— have fair variety, the challenge of learning, some 
autonomy, and low feedback. There is generally unclear in- 
formation about the possibility and procedures for advance- 
ment. 
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Communication 



There is a general openness to criticism, a willingness to 
listen and to consider change (although it is perceived that 
there is less openness and more def ensiveness among managers 
than elsewhere). People feel fairly free to give direct 
feedback though few do it except in some teams at the peer 
level. ^ 

At the supervisor-operator level, information exchange is 
generally informal (rather than in team meetings) and pre- 
ferred so. (In fact, a remark was made that what is needed 
among managers is relationships, not meetings.) 

There is a low level of positive feedback and to some ex- 
tent, low performance feedback of any kind. Also, feedback 
IS not often expressed in specific behavioral statements such 
that a person would know what to change upon hearing them. 

There is some conflict or at least confusion about the role 
of the service departments. An attitude is communicated by 
some that if a person or department is not part of the direct 
production process, he or she or the department is not worth- 
while or is at least of very low consequence. 

Managers and supervisors select out the information they will 
pass on to team members, perhaps with a finer filter than is 
appropriate. Team members cannot participate if they don't 
have enough information. In addition, a plant-wide concern 
for success has been generated, yet plant-wide information is 
not available to each department to keep people apprised of 
progress. tr c trt- 

Managerial Skills 

There have been few negative consequences or even follow-up 
when commitments are not kept. While managers have a long 
time perspective, supervisors and operators who perform spe- 
cific tasks have a somewhat shorter perspective; and to the 
latter, the delay in commitment-keeping or problem-solving 
has reflected poorly on managerial competence. 

There has been a lack of methodical or systematic approach to 
problem-solving and to building interpersonal relationships, 
perhaps also insufficient communication about the problem- 
solving efforts which are in fact made (and may have been 
successful) . 

Skills in efficient meeting leadership are low; perhaps more 
preparation is needed, perhaps more training. 

From the sample of 45 interviewees, the general impression 
given is that notwithstanding some criticisms or some things 



that could be improved, relatively , in comp^j^ison with other 
companies that also have their problems, Centerton is seen as 
an exceptionally desirable place to work. On the whole, 
Centerton has particularly good interpersonal relationships 
and closeness between employees and management, and offers 
cnallengmg, meaningful work. 

harJ'vnS^^^^ ""^^^ pressures and certainly a great amount of 
hard work, from the viewpoint of this third of the entire 
T^^Ti ?f ^"Jividuals in the workforce, the plant emerges as 

Progressive setup. The QWL program is given 
some credit for contributing to this favorablS view, but the 

Sr^Sf^-S^I^J belongs to the plant's managemeAt-with 

or without benefit of QWL concepts. 



i— Although the failure in most 
cases c.. use the QWL report as more than interesting information 
^Kt retrospect there was no reason to expect 

that the report would generate action unless either (or both) of 
th?nn^i"?%^S^ occurred: (a) plans for support and foIloS- 
waJ undeJ^fk^r" /^""^Lf^^r ^ managers before the. study 

his manaairS ?A ^ "^Jk ""^^ ^^^"^ manager had used and asked 

his managers to use the report in the suggested way. There was 

S?annlna°^ ?h^^' ^^"^ ^° indicate the nled to do^uc^ futurf 
emnh?=?^:^ consultants themselves had not demonstrated or 

emphasized the goal-setting process in the early stages of ?he 

soSe'extent ^Se^P 'S°^-5"^J ^^^^ ^°ne To 

^ 2 ^^e.P-O was afraid that if she pushed early for com- 

siSra?toSe?Sr"^ °' managers would vJtoThe 

sesJment art^^JV- ^^^""^^ important to carry out the as- 

dJfn^^^ ^ ^""^^ Without such commitments. If we were 

p?;i%Sndards^f "^"'^^ proceLrJs 

fr. L i ^""^ progress measurement would be recommended 

to management at the outset. A procedure such as the QWL inter- 
Tti:^llT\n Tfit t ken until enough that a memo of'unSer- 

iTreei lo by aM^conc^^L^df^"^"^ "contract," can be 

Sas reveal2^at''?he'"''^^'J^l^°^' ^^"'"^ progress review 

sDonser^o ^^'^ °^ project in the plant manager's re- 

S ?J ? 5 report. According to him, he had perceived no 
w^Se goal^^i 2° ^^^^^^J^^ °!) ^oals other than thS one plan?- 
wide goal: i.e., to get production successfully underway The 
h^f 0^°""^ recognized and fully appreciated the producSoA goa? 

ment'^trSroWL metSr' ^""""^ ""^^^^ ^° if a coS^i't- 

the main aL? J.^^ ^ was made-a subset of objectives about how 
^nSisSo^eSS dT^L""" achieved. It may be that this hitherto 
nSfif ? ^ difference m perception could well have been a kev 
obstacle m many intervention efforts. ^ 

to^d^jrwiJh smairoroS^ef time did not recognize the need 

o aeai witn small problems of communication or participation 
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early, before they becapie significant sourcer^ of discontent. It 
apparently was difficult for the managers arcl supervisors to 
grant the same degree of importance (a degree that calls for ac- 
tion) to a personnel problem as to a process or equipment problem. 

Final Phases of Consultation 

In order to build a base of support and responsibility for thw 
QWL project within the organization, the P-0 suggested to thft 
plant manager the creation of a committee with representatives 
fr m all organization levels to function as a QWL develonment 
group. It would seek new knowledge about QVJL programs thar. might 
help C/C improve, would recoimnend goals and objectives to the 
managerial group, and would monitor QWL progress in the plant. 
The plant manager's response was that until greater production 
stability was achieved, C/C could not afford the time and energy 
required for such an effort. He felt too that the plant person- 
nel needed more experience in the current arrangements before a 
structure was set up that might review progress and consider 
changes . 

The concept of a QWL development group was a good, if late, idea. 
However, by the time the P-0 recognized and pointed out to the 
consultants the hIRI team's failure to provide originally for an 
in-house steering committee, the plant was bedeviled with contin- 
uing technical start-up difficulties and the plant manager was 
under great pressure to get them straightened out. If the HIRI 
team had proposed this idea earlier, they might have helped the 
plant manager see that such an arrangement had real likelihood 
of strengthening his ability to cope with many of the problems 
he wrestled with each long day. In contrast, however, most man- 
agers commented in the October 1975 draft review that such a com- 
mittee probably would rtot have altered project outcomes. 

During this period, technicians and operators were becoming more 
experienced in their jobs and some of them had come to react to 
portions of the tasks with discontent, finding them boring and 
routine. Many wanted to hear more about, advancement opportuni- 
ties, preferably some in the near future. However, managers, 
and through them supervisors, became more concerned with cost 
savings and efficiency. In some jobs rotation was minimized for 
the sake of presumed efficiency, with preferences of operators 
overridden. Too, managers who were more accustomed to long-range 
goals than were first line employees found it hard to accept that 
employees, after less than a year of experience, were champing at 
the bit for new challenges and advancement. The P-O's interven- 
tions about job rotation and task variety wherever practicable 
did not seem to have much impact on managers and supervisors. 
There was clear acknowledgement by the personnel manager, though, 
of his responsibility to prevent insofar as practicable the de- 
sign of jobs with little motivating potential. In the case of 
the P-f)'s relay of concerns about advancement opportunities, the 
managers, while not uniformly ready to act on, this matter imme- 
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diately, nevertheless seemed to accept the legitima,cy if not the 
urgency of employees' desires fojr advancement. In several de- 
partments, collaborative design of advancement systems by manag- 
ers f- supervxsors and employees was in fact begun. 

Some managers and supervisors began to "push down" tasks to their 
subordinates. For some this effort was perceived as developmen- 
ih^i?''^'""''"^' others, a response to employees' needs for more 

Challenging work. Interventions that encouraged regularly sched- 
uled opportunities for communication seemed to pay off during 
this time. Each department by now was holding regular staff 
meetings between managers and supervisors, and several estab- 
lished or reestablished regular meetings with teams. For example 
the Engineering and Maintenance department started holding a 
weekly communications meeting on Friday afternoons. Meetings be- 
tween shifts in one department were held to deal with existing 
problems and increase communications so as to anticipate and 
avoid problems. Another channel of communication was opened when 
the plant manager began holding monthly meetings with representa- 
^orJn?5 J^^\team in the plant. The purpose of the meetings was 
not only to share information and respond to questions or prob- 
lems, but also to promote understanding among departments and be- 
tween teams. 

Efforts were made to meet the managers' objective to provide per- 
formance data. Comparative data about the plant's performance in 

a^eas were provided to all employees, allowing them to see 
some of the outcomes of their efforts. Data from the corporate 
personnel department showed that the Centerton plant had an em- 

lltm ?^n5^ l^""^ °^ percent, the lowest among the company 

plants. Production yield data comparing Centerton with the West 
Coast operation also were provided. 

Articles about QWL programs and specific components (e.g., safety 
programs) were distributed to the , personnel manager and other 
staff members. These articles were intended to stimulate alter- 
na-ive ideas or solutions to certain types of problems when only 
traditional or standard responses were being offered to questions 
or joncerns. When training plans were being made, the P-0 recom- 
mended that present supervisors and managers become involved in 
supervisory training and in new employee orientation to share 
Z^lh n^'y supervisors and employees their ideas and experiences 
with QWI concepts as applied in actual work situations. This 
was not done, however, because of (a) the need for the supervi- 
Ikllli .nT^,l1"t ^° ^P^"'' training in basic supervisory 

Derv}?;. ^1 i^^ preference by the plant manager that each su- 
sJJle? encouraged to develop his own individual leadership 

The managerial group appeared to feel that the series of communi - 
Jt^uc^r^^^'S^? facilitated by the consultants in ^JJch hadTon- 
structive and lasting effects. The plant manager reported a 
month later that some favorable change in interpersonal relation- 
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ships had occurrod (he did not detail the na.ture of the change). 
During the April 1975 consulting vigit by the HIRI PD, however, 
the plant manager expressed the feeling that less direct c^tten- 
tion should be given now to attitudes and feelings; that the fo- 
cus now should be on task performance effectiveness, and if at- 
titudes/feelings or interpersonal problems appeared relevant to 
that objective, they then could be attended to ("People are tired 
of v/orking on relationships instead of working on the job''). The 
consultant commented that attitudes, feelings, and interpersonal 
relations could be expected to significantly affect task perform- 
ance, as already had been clearly demonstrated. If managers ac- 
knowledged the possible relevance of these factors, there might 
then be greater "readiness" to deal with them. 

In the April 1975 visit, the PD followed up, through discussion 
with the managers and supervisors, on two points noted in the 
P-O's status report based on her interviews with 45 employees, 
namely, clarification of the meaning of PM, and a question that 
had come up about who "owns" the QWL project. While at the 
plant, he was asked to consult with a manager who was having some 
difficulty handling his job responsibilities. This involved per- 
sonal interviews by the consultant with the manager and each of 
the supervisors who reported to him. Tension reduction and a 
more open work climate seemed to follow from this open discussion. 
Further, during observation of the weekly staff itieeting which the 
plant manager held with all department heads, the consultant 
tried to facilitate more effective meeting leadership. 

Another factor, in addition to the consultants* March 1975 inter- 
vention, may have influenced the increased degree of willingness 
in the Spring and Summer of 1975 to identify and confront prob- 
lems openly. A new department manager had joined the company in 
January, and it was his style to address quite directly problems 
that bothered him (but not necessarily those that bothered 
others). He observed to the managers that the C/C staff avoided 
conflict and said that was not his way of doing business. This 
manager's behavior not only demonstrated the method and often 
good results from confronting problems, but also forced people to 
respond to him in such a manner, perhaps thereby learning to be- 
come proactive in facing up to problems. On the other hand, his 
style tended to be autocratic, and to de-emphasize employee par- 
ticipation in decisions affecting the organization and structure 
of the work. This led to resistance and tension in his group. 

The final consulting visit by both consultants came in June 1975 
when several meetings were arranged for evaluation of the QWL 
program. The consultants were asked to and did present their 
perception/evaluation to the managerial group about where C/C 
stood in the consultants' opinion with reference to the QWL pro- 
ject. The HIRI group then invited feedback from all managers and 
supervisors about their perceptions. (The evaluations follow in 
a subsequent section of this chapter.) Several developmental 
counseling interviews were held during the visit, and arrangements 
for future HIRI involvement at C/C were made. 
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After the - 1975 meetings, the P-0 left the plant site except 
for brief :v,-^eVly visits. Her help waa available upon request, 
but it was xit.tie used. It seemed that C/C wanted to deal with 
it:s QWI. proqra.m at its own. speed and with its own resources. To 
a certain oxtent such independence is a desirable condition for 
withdrawal of a consulting intervention. 

Progr63SS toward Plant Goals 

Strong production progress was being made during this time period, 
some of it a consequence of re-invigorated group problem solving, 
perhaps more of it from specific technical contributions made by 
the task force created to do this, and from specific qualified 
individuals from the plant and headquarters. Few major techni- 
cal roadblocks existed now, none of which stopped the production 
process as had happene^^ in even the recent past. The plant was 
licensed in May 1975 t sell an additional new product, and 
proved itself able to operate near full capacity. Data on prod- 
uct yield continued to improve — exceeding corporate projections 
and nearing the long experience record of the comparable West 
Coast operation. Concentration on problems in processing tech- 
niques among the four supervisors and the extraction manager led 
to a 33 percent improvement in one product's yield over a period 
of three weeks. A core of well-trained technicians was able to 
operate without much direct supervision. Promotions were made, 
including the promotion of a maintenance technician to a newly 
created supervisory role. 

Managers' and Supervisors' ^valuations 
. of the QWL Project (June 18-19, 1975) 

Four meetings for QWL project evaluation were held during the 
last visit of the consultants in June 1975. Two of them involved 
the HIRI project team, the plant manager and the personnel manag- 
er, and two larger group meetings included (separately) the other 
managers and the supervisors. At the group meetings the HIRI 
team provided feedback to the group about their perception of its 
QWL progress, and solicited feedback from C/C about any aspect of 
the project. 

In the opening meeting (with consultants, P-0, plant manager, and 
personnel manager), the plant managar explained some of the " - 
tors that had been involved in the recent decline of at Ir^ _ 
some managers' enthusiasm for QWL efforts: (a) based on their 
experience with, observations of and inferences they made regard--- 
ing the new owners, local managers questioned whether the new 
owners valued or supported the QWL project at Centerton; (b) the 
plant manager didn't want his own Centerton managers to get any 
misimpression (and thus tell headquarters) that he felt hav'ng 
good interpersonal relationships took precedence over gettii.g 
the plant into production; (c) the plant manager felt that the 
vice president for manufacturing might be wondering whether the 
previous management divisiveness at Centerton was in part due to 
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what might have been perceived as the permissive aspects of the 
project — the tendency to take pains to hear people out and under 
stand their views — when at times firm decisiveness and demand fo 
organizational discipline "or else" might very well seem to be 
more appropriate. 

The evaluation meeting with managers was informal and unstruc- 
tured. Following HIRI's feedback to the group (which included 
some of what is presented in this report) ^ each member of the 
group contributed comments. The following points were brought 
out by various persons ^ including the HIRI team^ with regard to 
how the project implementation might, in hindsight, have been 
improved: 

1. HIRI should have been more assertive (for some managers) 
but was constrained by plant conditions; 

2. ISR survey feedback was ambiguous — and so was its useful 
ness, especially as "one more thing to do" for managers 
already under stress; 

3. there were weak spots in the content of trainings-insuf- 
ficient attention was given to development of basic su- 
pervisory skills and to clarification of responsibility, 
authority, and the process of decision making in the 
context of "organizational discipline" — that is, support 
for decisions made until/unless those decisions were 
changed; also, not enough problem-solving training; 

4. goals and standards for the QWL project should have been 
established and communicated more clearly to all con- 
cerned, perhaps with the addition of a "contract" or 
agreement signed by all concerned to signify under- 
standing and acceptance; 

5. conflict resolution seemed to have been avoided under 
C/C version of PM, in favor of maintaining superficial 
harmony, whereas more direct confrontation of issues on 
a face-to-face basis probably would have been better. 

Some other observations were: 

• Group problem solving and PM concepts had been responsible 
for significant achievements in at least one production 
department, and QA felt that the QWL style had been pro- 
ductive for their departxnent. 

• HIRI's availability for personal counseling had been 
of value. 

• PM was just another name for good management and super- 
vision; having another name created misunderstandings. 
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• PM made it more difficult to hire or fire, 

• PM was a much more difficult managerial style than tradi- 
tional styles, and there was a question as to whether it 
was appropriate to the start-up situation — although the 
organization should be using PM within six months to two 
years after start-up. 

Because of the key role the plant manager played in the outcomes 
of the QWL project, his evaluative comments to the group are pre- 
sented in full on page. .71. 

Supervisors met with the HIRI team on the day following the man- 
agers' meeting. The feedback ■ presented here is from a rather 
limited sample of supervisors: , no maintenance and no filtration 
or extraction supervisors were present (except a brand new ex- 
traction supervisor and one on temporary assignment to Centerton 
from the headquarters plant. Nearly all of the contributions 
were from the QA department. While the QA people felt very fa- 
vorable to the QWL concept and practice, the spirit of the meet- 
ing was to inquire how the project or implementation might have 
been improved. In that spirit, they observed: 



1. extensive emphasis on team meetings during training conveyed 
the (mistaken) impression that that was all there was to PM; 

2. such emphasis tended to subdue individual initiative to 
solve problems ; 

3. more discussion and training with regard to the key in- 
gredients contributing to effective supervisory style would 
have helped them develop more flexible ways of managing; 

4. the (incorrect) impression was conveyed in training (both *^ 
for supervisors and employees) that almost every decision 
would receive input from the group; 

5. more help was needed in understanding and implementing job 
enrichment concepts ; 

6. the QWL project itself was unclear to some, despite the 
(admittedly) many written and verbal attempts to make it clea 

7 . the company had unrealistic expectations about young and in- 
experienced supervisors' ability to manage; 

8- provision should be made to orienh new managers and super- 
visors to the Centerton management style after the formal 
project ends; 

9. an in-house QWL development person, plus a responsible 
steering committee or QWL improvement committee probably 
would have provided needed support to the project. 
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During the fina^l discussion with the. HJRI group, the plant ina,n- 
ager commented that he had not been able to devote the time he 
had expected to commit to the project because of the extensive 
and engrossing technical problems that had been experienced in 
the start-up situation. 

Discussion 

The greatest need throughout the plant's history has been per- 
ceived by the C/C staff as the solution of technical difficul- 
ties. Some expected the QWL program to solve their problems, 
then were disappointed when they felt it was not doing so. The 
plant manager felt, in reviewing the history, that "we taught 
QWL before we taught supervisors and managers how to do the job; 
but if you can't do the basic job, then you're not going to in- 
vite the P-0 in to help with QWL." As a production supervisor 
put it, "Wo took what we could at the moment. Now (a year after 
start-up) would be the time to start a QWL intervention." 

The need for strong managerial skills has obviously been a recur- 
rent theme. At least one manager felt in his review that "If you 
have to be very basic (with the managerial-supervisory group in 
a given organization) about problem identification and problem 
solving, then you probably have no business (or there is not 
adequate readiness for) trying QWL." From the point of view of 
many employees, however, the QWL project has affected the work 
experience at C/C in a significantly positive direction. 

Plant Manager's Quality of Worklife 
Feedback— 6/18/7^ 

The plant manager offered the following observations: 

1. Key production people were selected more on the basis 

of potential than experience with process, manufacturing 
or supervision. Less than 50 percent had any experience 
in manufacturing or supervision. Less than 20 percent 
had start-up experience. Anticipation of problems and 
planning for them, and in some cases around them, was 
therefore very minimal. The net result was a lot of frus- 
tration for everyone involved. A very difficult job was 
made even more difficult due to lack of experience and 
mismatch between expectations and actual demands of plant 
start-up. 

2. Initial training had certain deficits: 

• It gave major emphasis to a particular style of 
management but provided little training in basic 
supervisory skills. Authority of the supervisor 
as well as responsibilities seemingly was not ade- 
quately understood, and perhaps the training program 
should have anticipated this need and covered it. 
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• It set up ideal expectations without proper preparation 
as to what should be expected from a start-up situation, 
i.e., equipment problems, demands on personal time, etc. 

• It did not provide sufficient training in problem- 
solving techniques nor define responsibilities and 
authority on the part of managers and supervisors to 
resolve problems. 

3. Structure during start-up was too loose. Boundaries were 
very wide but lacked definition and understanding. It 
perhaps would have been better to start with well-defined 
and understood structure, then loosened after start-up 

and after major process and equipment problems were resolved. 

4. Most training had to do with operating in a democratic way. 
The organization had very little flexibility for operating 
in an authoritarian mode when occasionally necessary; thus, 
there was not much commitment to those decisions for which 
people had no involvement. This lack of understanding and 
lack of flexibility presented major problems under the 
stress and pressure that the plant was subjected to because 
of financial difficulties. The organization was unable to 
accommodate honest differences in opinion about the nature 
of rhe problems that existed and the proposed solutions to 
them. 

5. Because of many circumstances in preparation for and during 
start-up, there was little opportunity to develop meaning- 
ful relationships of mutual trust and confidence among the 
key members of the organization. Such relationships pro- 
vide the glue necessary to hold an organization together 
under stress. This we did not have, and under stress the 
organization became very shaky and ineffective. 



Crown/Centerton; July-October 1975 
Intervention Status 

Active HIRI involvement with the C/C staff ended as of June 19 75. 
Since then, the P-0 spent some time with the plant manager and 
personnel manager prior to a training session for new supervisors 
on the subject of management style. The aim of "hese discussions 
was not so much to influence the content as to a ure that the 
plant manager clearly stated a management philosophy to the su- 
pervisors and his recommendations for supervisory style. The 
content of the training program was changed by the personnel man-- 
ager to reflect some of the needs experienced earlier. 

After the last consulting visit in June, the PD tried to facili- 
tate corporate support or at least better understanding of the 
Centerton pr6ject through a meeting on the West Coast on 
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July 28, 1975, with the corporation's president, hoa,::d chairman, 
and vice president for manufacturing. The meeting cleared up 
some misunderstandings and gained verbal concurrence about the 
merit of the QWL ideas in general. The corporate management 
agreed to allow the project to be completed as intended. (Their 
objection had only been to the completion of the comparison 
study with headquarters by ISR. ) The meeting did not result, 
however, in communication of active support from the corporate 
to the plant level. 

Centerton Personnel Changes 

The months of July and August 1975 were marked by an unusual 
amount of change. There remained a restlessness among some em- 
ployees, particularly managers and supervisors, about their jobs 
Upon reutrn from the two-week layoff in July, a number of resig- 
nations were submitted in the management/supervisory level, al- 
though only one of these was unanticipated. The major determi- 
nants in the terminations seemed to be related primarily to the 
job content and expected lack of future promotion opportunities. 
Long periods of frustration and inability to solve certain prob- 
lems because of financial strains contributed to the departures. 
Further, three supervisors were actively recruited by an employ- 
ment agency for positions in another company. Changes occurred 
in the engineering manager, accounting manager, good manufactur- 
ing practices auditor (who left for a promotion to headquarters 
and an assignment o : the U.S.) and extraction supervisor 
positions. 

QWL Expectations as of August 1975 

A new supervisory training program was conducted in August by the 
personnel manager. It included substantial presentation of mo- 
tivation and job enrichment concepts. The plant manager was am- 
bivalent at this time about how much, if any, information should 
be presented to the newcomers about Quality of Worklife efforts 
and the concomitant managerial style. 

In his presentation to the supervisors, the plant manager said 
that at C/C "We tried to create a different work situation for 
ourselves. .. [based on] some experience and evidence that people 
are more productive and more satisfied if they are involved." 

The plant manager commented that he had learned (and it was known 
from the research literature) that different people have differ- 
ent capacities for using a participative style. Thus he urged 
the supervisors to respect their own feelings of readiness to use 
participative methods. "We approve of and encourage your experi- 
menting with this kind of managenient— and there is no penalty if 
you don't succeed with this style... Find some style of supervi- 
sion that work, for you." He encouraged the supervisors to do 
two things:, first, to invite suggestions and ideas about matters 
tnat affect their people; and second, to communicate thoroughly 
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about s.uch matters ♦ He pointed out that he felt that the manage- 
ment style did not need (and probably did better without), a 
"handle" like job enrichment or participative management; rather, 
the supervisors could better communicate their concern through 
their behavior. He brought out some of the advantages of group 
input to problem solving and recommended that they take care to 
design challenging and varied jobs with some closure (completion 
of a whole or substant.ial part of a product) to them. In this 
manner, he continued Lo support some of the key concepts underly- 
ing QWL improvement. 

Organization Performance, September 1975 

In mid-September 1975, the plant manager reported that production 
and other problems were gradually being solved and managerial 
performance improving. For example, critiques were being held by 
a multi-level, interdepartmental group after each product fill. 
With somewhat more time ana a few new members of the managerial 
staff, the plant manager felt he now had the' opportunity and the 
appropriate group with which to do some organization building. 
He had more time to go out into the plant and work with managers 
and supervisors on creating an effective supervisory style. Some 
of the training offered to new supervisors was being presented to 
the managers by creating time for it through extension of the 
weekly staff meeting. 
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V. EVALUATION, LEARNINGS AND Rfl.COMMENDATIONS ; WHAT 
SEEMS TO PIAVE WORKED WELL.,, WHAT HAS NOT..^ AND 
WHAT MIGHT WORK BETTER IN 7HE FUTURE 



In the complex experience of working out the relationship of the 
C/C organization developments to its QWL program, a tremendous 
number of trial-and-error adjustments have occurred. Much can be 
learned from this about how better to implement a QWL program and 
how to avoid certain kinds of pitfalls. 



Conditions of the Intervention 

The C/C intervention took place in a new plant, small in number 
of personnel, without a union, and in a rural setting. CMS had 
nad positive experiences with the consultants in the past, and 
had tried some aspects of QWL experimentation on small scale in 
another plant, with considerable success , 

There were some significant adverse conditions affected the 

project experience, as listed below: 

1. The corporation experienced serious financial difficulties 
during 1972-75, thus the plant opened and operated at a 
time of severe financial stress. Ai^ a result of overall 
econondc conditions and the tight money situation, the 
plant was on a very stringeuit budget during construction 
and starr-up. This, together v/ith the corporate drive to' 
attain profitability, served to magnify problems that arose 
at the new plant site. 

2. Unexpectedly, ownership of the corporation changed during 
the project. The new management had not been a party to 
the CMS-DOL-HIiRI-ISR arrangement, and for a long period was 
not aware of its existence. * Thus, they had no personal 

*When a draft of this report was submitted to CMS top management 
for their review, they commented as follows with reference to 
this point: "The new owners were not parties to this experiment 
and, whirn they learned about it in the course of time, demon- 
strated a generally neutral attitude. The project continued 
without interference and the contractual agreement to carry out 
the consultation was not abrogated. However, some individuals 
at the plant misinterpreted the lack of any particular involve- 
ment in QWL by the new corporate top management and considered 
It to mean disfavor. This understanding affected their commit- 
ment to that effort at the plant." 

It may be that the intent of the new c -ners toward the QWL ex- 
periment at C/C was to manifest neutrality. However, the HIRI 
consultants found clear evidence among some key personnel in the 
plant that they were significantly affected by what they per- 
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investment in this arrangement and did not meet with, the 
HIRI consultants and ISR for a. discussion of the pjroiact 
until July 28, 1975, 

3. Manufacture of the L'iological products produced at the 
plant, was tightly controlled by the government through FDA 
and the Bureau of Biologic Regulations and Good Manufactur- 
ing Practices. Procedural regulations sometimes inhibited 
independence of action with regard to the manner of task 
|.^erf ormance, 

4. Distance from corporate headquarters and from engineering 
and technical assistance was substantial, and inhibited 
rapid and frequent help on--site, 

5. Only a few people in the C/C workgroup had significant man- 
agerial and production experience, and even fewer were 
knowledgeable about the special difficulties o2 start-up 
situations . 

6. There was no influential CMS person at either the corporate 
or the plant level who was particularly knowledgeable about 
and competent in the practice of QWL interventions. The 
HIRI research project was on a tight budget/ which sharply 
limited the amount of time the P.n and PI could spend at the 
plant- One consequence of this was that the Centerton 
plant personnel manager, who was the primary plant staff 
coordinator and internal "champion" for the project, and 
who lost his ov, .1 assistant personnel manager in the compa- 
ny's staff reduction to achieve cost savings, felt that he 
did not have sufficient time/support from the consultants 
(despite the full-time presence of the HIRI P-0) to con- 
tinue his heretofore active role in the pro*^ect. He was 
now too "snowed" by the bread-ar^d-butter requirements for 
personnel recruitment, selection, etc, 

7. The anxiety of inexperience, the strong corporate pressure 
to provide income by successful production, and the number 
and magnitude of problems with equipment and processes 
created an extremely high level of stress av,\o:'.c; managers 
and supervisors. This resulted in a widesp.r ;.d feeling 
that there was "no time" to do anything other than wrestle 
directly (literally day and night) with "debugging" the 
problems that were pr-venting the plant from getting into 
productive operation. 

8. The plint had been scheduled to beqin operation in January 
or February, 1974. with that in mind, the HIRI PI felt 

ceived (or perhaps misperceived ) as the new top management's 
probably unintended, but . nevertheless , in effect, subtle sabo- 
tage of the program by means of withheld enthusiasm. 
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there would be no problem in continuing plans for a scien- 
tific exchange fellowship in Russia, which had been sched- 
uled to begin July 1, 1974, about 4-5 months after pro- 
Dected start-up. As construction, equipment delivery and 
technical delays mounted, the plant was not able to begin 
operation until June, 1974. Thus the PI was absent during 
the problem-laden start-up period, with tht PD and P-o cov- 
ering his role as best they could within a budget that did 
not permit many visits by the PD who was located in Los 
Angeles* 

What Worked Well 

In spite of the difficulties described above, having the consult- 
ants and P-0 in the plant stimulated new thinking, increased the 
range of considered alternatives in problem solving, and probably 
helped some people deal more effectively with an extremely stress- 
rui situation. As one supervisor stated privately to the HIRI PD 

J?.^?^''"?^ October 1975 meeting held to review the 

tirst draft of this report: 

I'd like you to know that the opportunity to be here 
and participate in this QWL thinking about how to man- 
age an organization has been a priceless and gratify- 
ing experience for me-. I'm young, and this is my 
first supervisory job. Without the experience, train- 
ing, reading and thinking about the concepts I've been 
exposed to here, I might have fallen into the mold of 
a traditional, authoritarian management style What 
we've been talking about here and at least some of us 
have been trying to practice— usually with gratifying 
results — fits my values and personality. I will carry 
what I have learned here with me for the rest of my 
life, and for that I am grateful to you. 

0.-, as another supervisor commented privately after the review 
meeting: j-cvicw 

QWL concepts are continuing to be used in the produc- 
tion deaprtments. One f?hould not expect the QWL con- 
cepts to solve the company's technical or financial 
problems (as some people seem to be expecting). The 

*I£ the principles of QWL improvement efforts and PM had become 
a systemic part of C/C's philosophy and style of operating, the 
impact of a particular consultant's departure would not be se- 
vere. In thi- c-'se, if the:: departure seriously attenuated the 
thrust of the consulting intervention, a major shortcomina 
pointed up thereby is that the QWT. project was perceived by the 
C/C people more m. terms of personalities than in terms of guid- 
ing principles, or not as basically a C/C oroject, with HIRI 
only in a resource role to help c/C implement it. 
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QWL project did and does this: It makes operators . 
and supervisors closer, more tolerant [of the jobs 
and of problems], and more willing to work...pM 
means that you respect the people who work for you. 
How you involve them (one-to-one or in a group) is 
less important. 

Probably one of the most effective parts of C/C's QWL program was 
the design of jobs with large boundaries (despite some BoB limi- 
tations) and flexibility for individual task variety within 
teams, allowing for substantial motivating potential in th job« 
themselves. where there were generally undesirable tasks (such" 
as cleanup) which nevertheless had to be performed, those tasks 
usually were alternated with other, more de^^irable ones. 

Employee teams seemed to recognize the advantage of cooperation 
and moved to give help to other members and even other teams 
where needed. In many teams there was appreciable openness, with 
numerous suggestions from employees for work improvement and a 
willingness from most to question management if they felt it nec- 
essary. 

The managers, supervisors, and original production technicians 
(those hired m February-March 1974) took part in writing person- 
nel policies and procedures by which they would be governed As 
the necessity a new policy would arise, a draft of the policy 

was rev 1 -wee le teams. Suggested changes were incorporated 

where oossibl nd the revised policy then issued. As a result 
of these proccnures, there were few difficulties or complaints 
abouc the policies, ar.d there has been good compliance with them. 

Within depart.Ttents w.^ere changes in the work arrangements or pol- 
icieo were planned, these changes- were usually discussed with 
employees b^£ici,. imp lamentation. Where shift schedules had some 
flexibility {es in raaintenance) , the technicians had some say 
about the r-rial arrangements. Where systems (sunh as advancement 
systems) were as yet incomplete, supervisors ana employees usual- 
ly took part in their design. Such regular participation in de- 
sign and m planning seemed to make for smoother implementation 
or th<=! change. ' 

Mc lagers =..rd supe: ' lors were for ^iie '/nost part sensitive to em- 
ployees coirj^iunic- n needs. S'/j^ i: -.aMlsa r -forts were made to 
pars on imrorratxon c boat vlant ar:cl corpcrate events. Improve- 
ni-nt ir information ilow wa?, made ever a period of months, par- 
t;.;.uxai-ly when regularly schedul d staff meetings were estab- 
lished Eve.: when the staff was under stress, unhealthy rumors 
c mti ibutmg to ontayious anxiety were rairima.l. 

One de.;artAent in particular assimixated and applj.ed rhe - >ncepts 
of QWL - -oject quite thoroughly. The QA department seemed to 

"'''■''^ methods of J^-Jsion making, had several teams 
that took on -spoasibi iity .ov self -direction (using the super- 
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Visor as a resource person), and held critiques after major task 
ertorts. Some special conditions distinguished this department 

°^ "^^^^ °^ P^'^^'"- ^ts employees were semi-pro- 

fessxonal people (mostly with training in biocL:aistry or micro- 
biology) who had at least -vrt years of college. Further, thS 
entire department worked ; .-.ne shift (and thus could get togeth- 
er nore easily) , and the , • . had a reasonable workload without 
the equipment or process r >lems that beset the production 

?oalS'w~ = ^?rr^^\^^^';^^ '^""^ implementation of project 

^°!:t\ the department .^ger's outspoken and public commit- 
^IT participative: yie of management.* He conveyed his 

lab managers and supervisors, encouraged them 
m^^f?:? Zv, ^^^"^"^ sessions and use consulting resources, and 
"°?IlI?en^^^^?f v^5^"'°^ himself. He was very specific and 
^ri^t^ 'demands— to the point of appearing auto- 

Si ^^"^^s— and fought forcefully even to the corporate lev- 

tLlnrl^l/?:lt7 P^°^^dural changes he felt were needed. His 
supportive behavior was responsible for the integration of the 
KSr^ concepts into the day-to-day operational style of the QA 
department. That is, for the QA department, participation was 
the work-style, not the idealized goal of a rLearch project? 

The concept of participation (if sincerely applied) suggests to 
employees that management recognizes and Aspects theral ind^- 
viduals not just as contributors of needed labor or skill. m 
the Centerton plant this philosophy of respectful regard for in- 
? generally practiced and had several beneficial ef- 

llTl corporation. The new plant and the expectations 

f^^i ^^^^^"^ worklife seemed to give managers, supervisors, and 
?S comm?? Psychological and physical energy and stamina 

^?nSSr , T 'demands of start-up. Too, it seemed that em- 

f^Sr^^ah'f H^'''-''^^^ tolerance for the frustrations of delay than 
^^tl "^-ght have had in a traditional setting. The ISR survey 
data tend to confirm these P-0 observations. 



What Did Not Work Well Enough.. 
And from Which 'rhere Ar^ T.^g.=r.^e to Be Learned 



some issues and areas that created confusion and prob- 
lems and som. things which just didn' work out. well. It sho5?d 
be <ept in mina that the Centerton plant is still young and d-- 
nlr^on"?; projects of this type often require a longer 

period than more traditional interventions before the desired 
outcomes can be achievr^d. tne aesirea 



It IS worth noting that he fe] fc from the outset that his per- 
formance^as a manager would bo judged not only by whether the 
QA department could do its professional job, but also by how 
well he implemented the QWL concepts in his department 
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. In pointing up problems that ;inted consistently effective im- 
plementation of QWL concepts, r wiJ-l be basing our comments pri- 
marily on data from the production department. The quality as- 
surance department understood, adopted, and implemented QWL prin- 
ciples effectively, beginning immediately after the initial QWL 
training workshops. The other departments were somewhere between 
these two extremes, but for the most part the critical difficul- 
ties in implementing the QWL project occurred in the production 
department . 

Relationship between C/C QWL Project 
and Corporate Headquarters 

The corporate headquarters had reason to feel supportive of the 
consultants and of the QWL project at its inception. The subse-- 
quent change of management and the financial difficulties preced- 
ing that shift lessened attention to the project. The consult- 
ants had no direct relationship with the new corporate heads. 
Making contact, setting up a relationship of trust, clarifying 
the QWL philosophy, and reconciling it with the new management's 
aims could not be achieved in time to muster support for the 
program. Yet, in carrying out an innovative program it is essen- 
tial that contact be maintained with the influential members of 
the hierarchical ladder. Where an innovative program may run 
counter to existing policies or philosophies, it becomes partic- 
ularly important that constant clarification of the goals and 
feedback as to the progress of the program be offered those 
whose support is necessary. Otherv/ise the effectiveness of the 
program can be jeopardized. 

It is important to add that most of the perceptions that Center-- 
ton plant members (and^ through tr-<^m^ TII'T) had about the new 
management's philosophies came frcnrr ini >'nce . No direct state- 
ment about philosophy or about conv ir je- vrith or divergence 
from QV7L concepts was ever made r'Hi^ly clarification of corpo- 
rate position should have been • ; : * t ^^^-t? .a3 the management change 
was made. This was not done bec^:. HIR^'sr poliits of contact 
with corporate h< -i'*. .r-ters advisea against making a special 
point of the C/C o^-c. v^ct when the new managenienf r> attention was 
focused on major ):.• ' vbTer.. of turning the company arovind from a 
position of ser.:: ci.ovxic loss to a position of profitability. 

The authors hav^i no esLimatr on how rapidly new management could 
have been rallied to the support of the QWL program. That it 
would have been essential to full prograr- success cannot be 
doubted . 

Staffing Problems 

In the original selection of managers ancZ supervisors, C/C may 
have built in some handicaps foi' itself by at times emphasizing 
technical background (even if narrow and not directly related to 
production of biological products) over demonstrated managerial 
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ability. In other cases individuals were selected cii i-he basis 
of their developmental possibilities and "potential comfort with 
QWL concepts," rather than on the basis of combining such comfort 
with either a record of technical experience in extraction (which 
was hard to find) , or at least with a record of effective mana- 
gerial performance in a manufacturing plant. Such a combination 
— if persons with all these qualities could have been found — 
would indeed have been desirable- 

The time demands of the start-up situation did not allow C/C to 
capitalize on the supervisors' and managers' developmental possi- 
bilities. In addition, the Centerton Plant was handicapped by the 
selection of two managers with a long background of interpersonal 
friction between them at the home office plant where both had 
worked. Their transfer to Centerton was made as a calculated risk, 
with knowledge of their previous history. They both had extensive, 
valuable experience in handling a group of biological products 
that were very sensitive and difficult to produce on a regularly 
repeatable basis. There were few persons with such experience who 
could be spared from the home office plant, and in fact relatively 
few in the country (or even in the world) with this sort of spe- 
cialized know-how. Both wanted to move together into this new sit- 
uation where they could "start afresh," and the risk seemed worth- 
while . 

The plant manager, while a graduate engineer experienced in pro- 
duction and plant management, was not expert in or experienced 
with the technology of producing the kind of sensitive biologicals 
which the Centerton plant was designed to turn out. Thus, he had 
to depend on his production managers and on the quality as.-^urance 
department for the carry- through of the plant's intricate tech- 
nology. 

The choice of an individual to be personnel manager/ who also 
would have prime responsibility for support of the QWL program^- 
is quite important for the success of the intervention. While 
the personnel manager in Cc v:t'j^rton had a substantial background 
in traditioncil personnel v*cyk, had good administrative skills, 
had fine conceptual knowledge* of the QVJL ideas, and was a itle- 
man with personal integrity, he did not provide a paxrticularly 
dynamic model in training or in shop floor counseling. He did 
not offer a high degree of public advocacy of QWL concepts. His 
sometimes hesitant responses to initiatives for change or excep- 
tions to rules may have iStifled willingno.^s on the part of others 
to bring suggestions or requests to hiKi. In all fairness, how- 
ever / he was hindered by having a limitecl staff and by having to 
devote so much time and effort to trying to get the corporate 
personnel department to make certain exceptions to corporate 
policies and procedures necessary for the QWL project. This was 
misunderstood by some managers and supervisors as reluctance on 
his part to make changes. The fact that so much of the respon- 
sibility for providing internal C/C caff championship and moni- 
toring of the QWL project was given to the personnel manager 
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rather than having this function performed by a steering commit- 
tee from all levels of the plant was an error in intervention 
planning. 

Turnover of Non-Supervisory Personne l 

In the long run, less turnover occurred among QA and E/M person- 
nel than among production employees. Some managers suggest that 
the QA and E/M employees had more realistic expectations about 
work because they were hired by experienced managers rather than 
inexperienced supervisors, and because they had less exposure to 
the QWL orientation training which some managers came to feel may 
have stimulated over-idealistic expectations regarding what they 
would have to do on the job. Of great importance, though, may be 
the fact that these employees (QA, E/M) always had enough work 
and usually challenging work to do. In contrast, there were 
many long periods during the first four to six months of start- 
up when production employees felt semi-idle, working primarily 
at housekeeping tasks rather than being directly involved with 
production tasks. The resultant disappointment, boredom and 
frustration of production employees may have influenced the 
greater turnover in these departments. 

Problems in Training and 
Transition to Practice 

In his critique of the QWL program, the plant manager suggested 
that the QWL program did not meet the need for basic supervisory 
training, but the JIIRI team never saw this as one of its respon- 
sibilities. In discussing this difference with the plant manager 
(1/30/75), he agreed that this may not have been part of the HIRI 
responsibility. He thought that the HIRI role in this regard was 
never explicitly stated. Whatever the cause, it became clear to 
the plant manager and to HIRI consultants that most of the pro- 
duction management group at C/C did not have the essential mana- 
gerial and pervisory skills. This ^eJicit alone was sufficient 
to account for many of the problems that arose, not only in the 
implementation of the QWL program but in all facets of plant 
life. Without adequate managerial and supervisory skills, the 
HIRI workshops on group leadership, decision making, and indi- 
vidual leadership responsibility were not sufficiently attuned to 
the "learning readiness" of the managers and supervisors. 

In effect, HIRI consultants attempted to train C/C managers and 
supervisors in participative management principles and techniques 
before these individuals had sufficiently developed the essential 
management and leadership skills. The HIRI consultants' failure 
in this regard was in not recognizing the deficiency in basic su- 
pervisory skills in time to recommend ways of remedying it before 
proceeding with further training in par^-icipative management 
techniques . 
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To put Lhis problc^nr in another way, the content of the training 
program did not adequately meet the need for basic supervisory 
training or for establishing goal'-setting , planning, or problem- 
solving skills. The program design was based on over-optimistic 
assumptions about the skill levels of incoming managers and su- 
pervisors, and the nature of what they would be called upon to 
do in order to create and sustain a successful QWL program. The 
self-modifying checks which would have allowed the training pro- 
gram to be altered when this became apparent had not been in- 
cluded. The C/C design, we discovered^ needed to be modified to 
clarify or elaborate the following points: 

1. Decision making: Who makes the final decision and how 
binding is the decisi n when there is disagreement in 
the group. 

2. Responsibility: The prime responsibility of the manager 
or supervisor to get results, but without pre-empting 
the sense of responsibility necessary to each team 
member. 

3. Appropriate organizational discipline in a QWL environ- 
ment:^ In an environment where good, close interpersonal 
relationships are sought between supervisors and employ- 
ees or managers and supervisors, it seems to be diffi- 
cult to correct subordinates or apply sanctions if and 
when problems arise. It seems to be difficult to be a 
friend and to be firm. Exploration of the difficulties 
and help in achieving a good balance needs to be pro- 
vided to the managers and supervisors. 

4. Leadership responsibilities: The program did not in- 
clude sufficient focus on group leadership skills, such 
as how to elicit effective participation, how to 
achieve closure with or without consensus, and how to 
develop common understanding of how a decision was 
reached and who would be responsible for implementing 
it. The PI did model this -md did explicitly discuss 
the rel^^vant principles, bi.L apparently more time, re- 
petition and emphasis on this subject was needed with 
this group. 

5. Contraindications to the usg of QWL concepts. 

Although time was spent both in the training programs and in per- 
sonal consultation on interpersonal feedback processes and on 
cultivating nondef ensiveness , conflict at C/ : was not ^aced open- 
ly and with goodwill. Because :^rank feedbac; involved risk — real 
or merely perceived—for the individual, the problem-solving 
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process was slowed down significantly by the withholding of open 
communication. * 

To facilitate the transition from training to operational prac- 
tice, IIIRI had counted on managerial models and on strong assist- 
ance from the P-0. Those models and that assistance did not suf- 
fice. Some confusion developed among managers and supervisors 
about the kind of leadership image to present. Some managers and 
supervisors felt that there was no place for strong (assertive) 
leadership in a participative environment. Varieties of leader- 
ship designed to meet different circumstances were not adequately 
demonstrated. The inhibition of leadership in the sense of close 
monitoring for excellent performance was perceived by some super- 
visors as contributing to overly long tolc ranee of employee per- 
formance inadequacies. This, in turn, created some misunder- 
standings and less than optimal results. 

Difficulties in Implementation of QWL Objectives 

Several managers questioned whether the start-up period was ar 
appropriate time to begin the QWL intervention, i.e., whether 
there was "organizational readiness" for the program. Given 
what was learned about the basic skills of the participants, 
perhaps the project should have been implemented in stages, be- 
ginning with a few concepts, clear trcuislation to practice, and 
good modeling. The consulting resource help that was available 
then might have been used more effectively. 

In the implementation plan, there was no specific internal group 
or influential individual with clear responsibility to advocate 
the project. The personnel manager functioned as a liaison and 
trainer for the project. The plant manager's staff seemed to be 
t-he relevant decision-making group, but the plant manager never 
really gave them (or some subset of them) responsibility for im- 
plementing and monitoring progress of the QWL efforts. 

The plant manager initially spoke of assuming this responsibility 
himself. However, as production pressures or him grew to an al- 
most overwhelming degree, and as he encountered confusion about 

*In contrast, hovv^ver, the plant manager commented in his review 
that he felt too much attention was devoted to trying to facili- 
tate good interpersonal relationships and that this left the im- 
pression that if they were not good the organization could not 
operate effectively. He pointed out that many organizations do 
operate successfully without special concern about the character 
of interpersonal relationships. He felt that we should have con- 
centrated more on how, in terms of managerial and supervisory 
skills, to get the job done , with consideration of interpersonal 
relations as relevant primarily to that context — thus as a means 
to the end of operational effectiveness and not (as he perceived 
It) as an end in itself. 
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and misinterpretation of QWL concepts, his own commitment seemed 
to weaken. This inadver cently encouraged those managers and su- 
pervisors who were not strong supporters of QWL to begin with, t 
revert to a more traditional managerial style, and aroused doubt 
even among the enthusiastic advocates. 

A written set of mutually agreed-upon QWL objectives with specif 
ic implementation plans was not established, nor did the plant 
manager have the overt public commitment of the staff to the QWL 
goals and how they would be implemented. When the agreement in 
principle to the QWL project was made during the plant design 
stage in 1972, it was apparently assumed that no explicit admin- 
istrative, job design, or implementation guidelines needed to be 
spelled out by the management group. The C/C managers and super- 
visors expected that implementation would b achieved through 
training and consultant visits, as well as through basic support 
from the plant manager. They did not recognize the need for (or 
have time for) more detailed planning than this. The consulting 
team should have provided more guidance and shrmld have antici- 
pated these potnetial problems from the outset.* 

Another planning deficiency was the absence of contingency plans 
to deal with unexpected situations.. During the long start-up de- 
lays, advance planning would have helped find work or training 
for idle operators, minimizing the toll in disappointment and 
cynical attitudes. The inexperience of Centerton managers and 
supervisors was a handicap in this regard; few knew that they 
would need 3uch plans. To be sure, some problems could not' have 
been anticipated, but the practices of planning might have 
helped managers deal with surprises. 

As new managers and supervisors were selected in 1974 after 
start-up, they were encouraged by the plant manager to get tl- 
job done with whatever was their natural style. They did not 
have to make g commitment to PM, although they were encouraged to 
consider that method to attain ego-involv-ment of their workforce 
and thereby achieve the necessary productive results. New man- 
agers did not attend the training program for new supervisors. 
This treatment of new managers and supervisors reflected the fact 
that QWL efforts were still considered a peripheral project rath- 
er than a oasic philosophy and management orientation to which 
the Centerton plant was committed,** 



As well, It would have helped if c/C had been more willing and 
more able to respond to the feedback and guidance that were 
given during the course of the project. 

*'*As Rush (1969) points out, companies that are satisfied with 
behavioral science programs r.sually do not view them as pro- 
grams but rather as "a completely .different way of improving and 
managing the enterprise." 
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The problem-solving system and performance evaluation in the 
plant needed to be supported by a reward system; as it was^ an- 
ticipated consequences did not spur people to keep time commit- 
ments or project completion target dates. Here again, the lack 
of feedback of positive results undermined the potentially self- 
rewarding aspects that should be inherent in a QWL program. 

The development of some individuals outpaced the opportunities 
made available by the corporation's standard staffing patterns. 
The creation of a new or modified job was believed by -the plant 
personnel manager to be a difficult and lengthy process requiring 
much corporate review. The anticipated delays inhibited active 
initiatives by Centerton managers or supervisors. Perhaps a 
mechanism at the plant level could have been established so that 
the creation of new jobs or new positions could have occurred 
when needed, so long as this coua.d be accomplished within gxven 
budget boundaries. 

Effects of Optional Use of QWL Management Style 

Because adherence to QWL principles of job design and management 
style was recommended but definitely optional, the managers and 
supervisors at C/C who tended to use the concepts were those in- 
dividuals for whom the QWL philosophy was congruent with their 
values and beliefs. This suggests that sincere belief in the in- 
dicated style of management and a strongly felt concern about QWL 
on the part of managers and supervisors are important factors for 
the success of such a program. Where the individuals' values and 
concerns do not happen to support the QWL efforts, it is probable 
that organizational systems must require application of at least 
the basic concepts if the program is to succeed. 

Limitations in Consultation and 
Participant-Observation ' 

During the training period, the consultants and P-O possibly 
could have been more effective had they created more situations 
in which to demonstrate workable strategies for effective prob- 
lem solving and exercising leadership. With sufficient practice 
in managerial skills of this kind, some of the time later lost 
by means of trial and error might have been saved. 

Budget limitations affected the intervention achievements in 
several ways. It was not feasible to have a widely experienced, 
fuZl-time professional at Centerton acting as P-O. Instead, a 
very bright, personable, but relatively inexperienced doctoral 
student "i n organizational psychology was recruited. it is un- 
clear whether the management and workers in the small southern 
plant at Centerton could be as accepting of a P-O who was a 
young woman as they might have been of an older man, even though 
he might not have been as capable. The complexities of the task 
proved difficult for her to handle. She was in need of much as- 
sistance from the conGultan J:s ; but the physical distance between 
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the P-0 m Centerton, the PD in Los Angeles, and 'the PI in 
Nashville served to limit communications to mail and telephone, 
whereas frequent face-to-face project review meetings (not per- 
mitted by the project budget) would have been much more helpful. 

Consulting visits were relatively infrequent; follow-up initia- 
tives begun during a visit could not be carried through (by the 
consultants themselves) until considerabl;* time had passed. More 
importantly, the principal investigator lch.i.cf consultant during 
tne first year of the project) went to the USSR on a scientific 
exchange before the plant was able to get into production, al- 
though start-up was originally scheduled 4-5 months before the 
PI s departure, whether due to the Pi's absence or not, several 
ot the production teams abandonee team meetings after start-up. 
inus, there were fewer opportunities to practice what had been 
learned m the earlier workshops. It was during the Pi's ab- 
sence that the plant manager and his staff felt great pressure to 
get licensed quickly and into production, and also during this 
period that the plant manager (presumably in tune with corporal-- 
management) moved further away from whole-hearted support o-r the 
UWL project. Upon his reutrn, the PI was inform-d by the 0 
that the QWL project thrust had been seriously attenuate : - • 
Z^^l^^" production departments. His visit in March 

tended to confirm in his own mind the correctness of th^ 3 
assessment. He never became substantially reinvolved vn 
project for three reasons: (1) he felt that he probal^y could 
not salvage the QWL project for the production department, within 
tne time and resources available (including limitations tha 
PI s own available time); (2) he felt that the projart ^.r^r^or 
was now more m the thick of things and better able , ttempt 
salvaging it than anyone else; and (3) his close persci;al rela- 
tionship with the manager had suffered because of his absence and 
the events that occurred during that period. It is under stand- 
It ! ^ manager, from his perspective, felt that the 

FX naa abandoned him when things were at their worst. 



Certain unique developments in the plant may have limited the im- 




JD> otr^cir managers and ^.u.jervisors as a "court of appeals" in the 
sense chat the consultants would listen to any gripes someone 
Ti^^^^-. ^""^"^ "ith them, and that this action delayed 

acceptance of the plant manager's authority. (This "court of 
appe,.is rubric, it should be noted, also applied to interven- 
tions by the vice president for manufacturing.) 

Corporate Perception of 

Major Program Limi ations (February 1976) 

At the February 2, 1976 meeting between the HIRI PD and P-0, and 
CMS corporate top mat-.agement people for the purpose of reviewing 
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this report, the president of CMS sta.ted*; 



The new management at corporate headquarters believes 
in participative management. But when the house is 
burning you can't have a 'palaver brigade'. When 
things are settled down, then you can have a partici- 
pative approach, but not in a brand new factory with 
brand new people. Thus, perhaps start-up was not a 
good time or setting in which to undertake such a 
study. 

The manufacturing vice president added: 

The experiment probably should not have been tried 
until people had learned their professional jobs. 
People at Centerton may have misunderstood the 
project or weren't ready for it. If they were, we'd 
be for it. Some people used this project to cause 
problems and troubles — or as an excuse for not getting 
their essential jobs done (resourcefully, effectively, 
and with dispatch). You get unhappy when you don't 
know how to do your daily job — thus you look for 
excuses. Under such conditions, personnel get 
frustrated with themselves, and talk their frustrations 
over among themselves, thereby enlarging them. 

The Centerton plant manager summarized as follows: 

During several months (November 1974 to about April 
19 75) this was the worst situation I've ever lived 
through, but I still subscribe to the QWL principles . 
People (supervisors and managers) tended to discontinue 
team meetings because they had lists of things calling 
for attention a mile long, and didn't see any need to 
add to them. We selected people who were compatible 
with this type of management, but unfortunately not 
qualified as results-oriented managers, plus not having 
had relevant production experience. 

Some people thought they were being judged on relation- 
ships rather than results; they were confused about the 
leadership role (to see to it that results were achieved 
expeditiously) . Too many people seemed to have the 
mistaken idea that everyone needed to bo involved in al- 
most all decisions, and didn't seem to realize that some 
decisions could and should be made without meetings. But 
all this (errors by some in interpreting the intent of 
the QWL program as originally planned by HIRI with the 



*These quotatiu are not precisely verbatim, because the meeting 
was not recorded; they are derived from notes taken at the 
meeting • 
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Centerton plant manager) doesn't change my basic beliefs 
in the QWL concept, properly applied. 

We seemed to have created the idea that there would be no 
conflict at C/C, and they were not prepared to deal effec- 
tively with conflict through open confrontation when it 
occurred. 

The section of the report I'd differ with most was the 
writeup of the November 1974 "kiem tau" meeting. That 
was not held, from my intent, to review QWL goals and 
progress. Rather, the objective was to find out why so 
many intelligent people whom we had brought together in 
Centerton could be so ineffective in this time period as 
an organization. 

The people felt that participative management was some- 
thing they should feel (and thus automatically implement) 
and not just talk about. 

Some key people have felt that I, as plant manager, should 
not think of starting the plant until all major equipment 
that was giving us problems should be ripped out and re- 
placed. Thus, I felt (in November, 1974) that the ship 
was lost unless X, who was the vocal leader of this view- 
point, was replaced. It was at this time and under those 
circumstances that I felt I had to change my managerial 
approach to one-to-one relationships in order to get into 
major unresolved problems and try personally to help break 
the bottlenecks and "can't-do" attitudes that were pre- 
venting us from getting things done and achieving some 
success. This approach of getting into problems myself 
on a one-to-one basis , was regarded by some as an unwar--- 
ranted intrusion, which in turn was a terrible disappoint- 
ment to me, because as plant manager I felt it clearly was 
my responsibility, for the benefit of all concerned, to do 
whatever it took to get the plant's problems overcome and 
functioning well. 

Some aspects of the QWL projects tended to set up divi- 
siveness, such as when I felt a need to function non- 
participatively to solve what I thought were some crisis 
situations, many of my decisions were viewed as out of 
bounds and not supported. We had an attitude of "the 
Centerton plant constitutes a family circle." When that 
was broken by my firing X under the stress of what seemed 
to me necessity, it disrupted the plant and the divisive- 
ness occurred between those who perceived and concurred 
with the necessity for what I did, and those who thought 
it unfair or unwarranted. 

In conclusion, I guess T now question whether in a highly 
technical plant start-up situation a QWL approach is a 
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good fit, or whether it would be a better fit following 
the shakedown cruise, making obviously needed repairs^ 
and getting into seaworthy condition. 

The HIRI team can appreciate these feelings, but believes that 
through learning what we hope and believe can be gained from this 
experience, certain major pitfalls can be avoided and the QWL ef- 
fort thus can be successful, beginning with initial planning and 
working through the problems of start-up. 

HIRI Post-Intervention Evaluation 

Another kind of evaluation was attempted in February 1976, seven 
months after sustained active intervention by HIRI. The follow- 
ing memorandum addressed to the plant manager, production manag- 
er, and personnel manager at C/C (Figure 7) is self-explanatory. 
The questionnaire was distributed to 19 managers and supervisors: 
eight in production, eight in QA, and three in administration. 
In response, the personnel manager wrote: 

Your evaluation request triggered one of my own. Since 
our meeting on the West Coast (February 2), I had been 
considering a questionnaire to get input from others 
at C/C as a check against my own perceptions and evalu- 
ation of the QWL program — specifically an evaluation of 
HIRI's role. I felt this would be of value for you as 
well as for us. So, I "piggy-backed" on your question- 
naire. 

The "piggy-back" questions added by the personnel manager specify 
the areas where he felt the HIRI effort was weak. 

Responses to the HIRI questionnaire have been received from 18 
individuals, 17 of whom also responded to the personnel manager's 
questionnaire addition. Their ratings (and all write-in com- 
ments received) are presented in Figures 8 and 9. The net bal- 
ance of the responses clearly is on the positive side, but per- 
ceived weaknesses stand out sharply. 

One important lesson from this is that consultants should not 
give up their own vital interest in carrying out periodic forma- 
tive evaluation — for their own and the client organization's in- 
formation needs — just because they have been relieved of the 
evaluation responsibility by the grant agency. In the original 
project plan, HIRI would have carried out this kind of simple 
(but relevant and meaningful) evaluation about every three 
months. With ISR receiving a grant for evaluation half again 
larger than HIRI's grant for IntGrvention, and with HIRI feeling 
constricted for funds, we "let ISR do it." 

Had ISR not been in the picture, HIRI would have had to take per- 
iodic soundings and bearings of this sort. In. that process, we 
would have received written feedback of perce-5 ved weaknesses in 
the intervention sooner than we did and, toge.iier with the client 
in our joint venture, promptly would have worked on remedial pro- 
cedures . 
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Figure 7 

HUMAN Interaction Research institute 

February 10, 1976 

To : Plant Manager, Extraction Manager, Personnel Manager 
From: Ed Glaser 

Re : C/C evaluation of impact of the HIRI-DOL QWL project 



While I expect all of us — and certainly EG, CI and MFC—would agree that 
in several respects our project could have been handled better than was done 
at some points in terms of planning, implementing and following through, 
that is not rieccssarily to say that it has been n "failure." To judge failure- 
success, tiie fair and reasonable procedure would be to rate it in terms of 
the criteria (the objectives) that were set forth at the-^ beginning of the project. 
Then we can ask ourselves what have been the results or impact after a 
reasonable time (such as now), rather than at some particular crisis period 
(such as between November 1974-April 1975)- Or, to what degree has each 
objective or hoped-- for outcome been achieved? 

In this spirit, we would very much appreciate your distributing this letter and 
the accompanying questionnaire to all managers and supervisors, in produc- 
tion and QA, who have been in the plant long enough to be able to reispond 
to the 11 questions with a fair basis for their judgment. The questions were 
taken from the section of my book which attempted to describe/define what 
w^e meant by a QWL program. 

Since wo .ire under a great deal of tiinci pres^juro to complete our revised report, 
and thii; questionnaire should not rc^quire more than 5-10 minutes to answer, 
we hope all concerned will mail it bock to me promptly. (Signature is optional, 
but preferable.) 

The address is as follows: E. M. Glaser, PhD 

Human Interaction Research Institute 
10889 Wilshirc Boulevard, Suite 1120 
Los Angeles, OA 90024 

EMG/kng 

cc: Mary Faeth Chenery 
Bob Foster 
Cal Izard 
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Ed Lawler 

X (Former QA Manager at C/C, now 

located at West Coast Headquarters) 
Y (former Good Manufacturing Practices 

auditor, now at West Coast Headquarters) 
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Figure 8 

C/C Rating of HIRI-DOL QWL Effort, 1973-75 

Directions ; Each of the eleven items below concerns an element 
of the climate and modus operandi at C/C that might or might not 
have been influenced by the HIRI project's efforts. We'd like 
you to tell us whether there have been any such ii.fluences by 
marking an "X" at the appropriate point on each rating scale. 

Rating Scale ; 



+5 



Appreciably greater degree 
now than probably would 
have been the case if we 
hadn't had this QWL 
project 



0 



About the same as 
would have been 
the case if we 
hadn't had the 
project 



-5 



Appreciably 
less now than 
probably would 
be the case if 
we'd never had 
the project 



(Continued) 
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Figure 8 (Continued ) 



1 . -An ever-present opportunity for individuals or task groups at any level to 
influence their working environment; to have some "say" over what goes 
on in connection witli their work. 

10 ^ 



t 


























































Overall Rating*: 2,7 































































4-5 0 -5 



Write-in Conune*its : 

• In my estimation, this resulted primarily due to the 
efforts of the QA Manager, not HIRI. 



An organizational climate and structure that really encourages, facilitates, 
and is respectfully responsive to questions or suggestions related to 
improving the existing modus operandi in any way. 

10 




Overall Rating: 2 , 3 



N=18 



-5 



Write-in Comments: 



HIRI definitely influenced the structure and proposed 
an atmosphere designed to encourage enployGes to parti- 
cipate, but provided only minimal personal counseling in 
order to aid implementation. Further management inter- 
action sessions would have been valuable. 

After a relatively short period of time, a feeling of 
resentment regarding the project seemed to be evident 
in upper management. 
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^Ovornll Rating Sum of nil rf>sponse5:, divided by number of 
rospc^nsos. Note — total N will vary Trom item to item, since 
not all respondents an.swered all questions. 
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Figure 8 (Continued) 



3. Making the job itself more challenging by structuring it so that an indi- 

viduaj or small work team can perform, "self-manage," and feel responsible 
for a significant, identifiable output if that kind of responsibility is 
desired . 




N=:ia 



+5 0 -5 



Write-in Comments: 

• As with other aspects of the QTVL program, this should be 
an ongoing and refresher type of training. 



An environment that encourages continuous learning, training, and active 
interest rcgardincj the job, and the product or service to ^A,^hich the job 
contributes - A setup that enables an employee to use and develop his 
personal skills and knowledge, which in turn affects his involvement and 
self-oslooi]i obtained from the work itself. 

10 

— r 

8 




Overall Rating: 1 ■ 6 



N=17 



+ 5 



Write-in Comments: 



• Impossible to evaluate because of start-u 
change, etc. 



P/ ownership 
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!■' ifjiJ r (' H (f 'fin tinned ) 



An orcjanizational scaup Uiat bruuks down the traditional stcitus barriers 
botwcon management and production or support personnel— achieving an 
atmosphere of open communication and trust between management and the 
workforce . 




N=18 



+5 0 -5 



Write- in Comments: 

9 Seemed to have a communication breach between upper and 

lower management. Increased the already apparent tensions. 

• This segment of the OWL program needs to be reemphasized. 
On several occasions the attitudes of upper management 
have been dictatorial rather than following a course of 
affirmative action. This leads to a closing of communi- 
cation channels, rather than creating an open atmosphere. 



Provision of training fcr supervisors to equip thorn to function effectively in 
this less directive, more -collaboro tive style. 



10_ 
8 



Overall Rating: 1.6 




N=18 



Write-in Comments: 

• This particular industry seems to lend itsnlf to thin fr.rm 
of management naturally. 



• Supervisor training was sparse during the HIRI involvement 
but has presently reached a state of total stagnation. 
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Figure 8 (Continued) 



7, Provision of opportunities for continued growth; opportunities to advance 
in orqanizational or career terms. * 

10 




N=17 



+5 0 ' -5 • 



Write-in Coimnents; 

• The absence of career counseling at C/C severely retards 
the growth of those individuals who must serve as a pool 
for future managers. It also does not permit an individual 
to direct his/her attention to chose areas of personal 
weakness, unless aid is given in the recognition of these 
areas. 

• Some members of lower management were hampered by their 
support of project. 

• We have set up some provisions for hourly employees, but 
not any for exempt — still have the' "traditional, " 

• No basis for judgment — there is none. 



This was a long-range project goal to be worked out with cor- 
porate top management. As of December 19 75, two managers from 
Centerton have left to accept major promotions within the cor- 
poration, and several persons at Centerton were upgraded. When 
new product lines are added at Centerton, advancement opportuni- 
ties there will be greater for more personnel than has in fact 
been the case up to this time (2/76). 
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Figure 



8 (Continued) 



8. Provisi<ai not oi\]y of ff.^cdback with regard to re.svilts achieved, and recognition 
lor ytA)(i M'sult:;, Dul. olso finoncial incentives such as cost-savings-sharing ' 
as a tangible form of recognition where fea^siblc, 



10 




N=18 



+ 5 0 -5 



Write-in Comments: 

• Most feedback received is of a negative nature. Without 
a cost-savinqs-sharing program, a corporation can not 
expect its employees to continue their efforts without 
some form of recognition. Also, why is C/C the only sister 
plant without a cost-savinqs-sharing program? 

• Some limited provisions for feedback — we should have had 
much more — nothing unique or innovative in compensation 
provisions . 

• Plenty of feedback re performance (or lack of it) , but 
not much help achieving goals . 



* Provision of a cos t-savi nqs-sharing plan is con.sidered very de- 
sirable by the consultants, thus included here as a long-range 
goal. It was recognized from the beginning of the project, how- 
ever, that Crown top management did not feel ready to move in this 
direction. Systematic feedback of results achieved and recognition 
for good results should have been better attended to, and not lost 
sight of in focusing on problems. 
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Figure 8 (Continued) 



Selection of personnel who can bo motivated, under appropriate conditions, 
to "give a damn"' about striving for excellence in. task performance. 




+5 0 

Write-in Comments: 

9 An excellent job of hiring was done at C/C 



N=18 



10. Evaluation and oncilysis of results, including failures, leading to revised . 
efforts toward continual improvement . 



10 
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Figure 8 



(Continued) 



11, Achievement of bcttcr-than-average. performance results; that is, getting 
qualificci (Jicensod) by B0I3 to ship products in reasonably good time, 
getting good yields, high quality, few bad batches; in short, superior ' 
productivity or superior cost-effectiveness in plant operation. 



10 




+ 5 0 -5 



Write-in Comments: 

• Too much time wasted in theoretical discussions on how 
to solve problems and relate to others , instead of 
learning by working together to solve real, actual problems. 

• The QWL program probably hindered this effort because of 
the large amounts of time spent analyzing problems (rather 
than solving) and numerous training sessions for employees 
in P.M. (rather than practical work training) • 

• The overall goals and methods are excellent, but the project 
should not have been implemented during an inadequately 
funded start-up, aggravated by poorly trained operators and 
a high degree of urgency needed to make plant qualification. 
The project could have been more effectively implemented in 
a young , but stable , plant • 

• This area is "clouded" by all of the technical and equip- 
ment problems/delays we experienced. If these had not 
occurred, I think we would have had a really exceptional 
plant qualification and superior productivity, if it had 
not been for these factors which were not caused by our 
QWL efforts but which impeded them. 
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Figure 9 

C/C ATTACHMENT TO HIRI QUESTIONNAIRE 



In your evaluation of HIRI's QWL project for our Centerton plants we 
would appreciate your opinion of the assistance which HIRI offered. 
• Did they adequately assist you in the following ? 

1. Planning the project and communicating the objectives 

so you had a clear understanding? Yes 7 No 10 



Coinments : 

e I think that I understood the HIRI objectives , but 
was confused by the different interpretations of C/C 
management as to the objectives and how to achieve them 
and the change of viewpoints with time . 

• I had a clear understanding. However ^ the evidence 
indicates that others did not. I believe that closer-^ 
follow-up and commitment of upper management would 
have helped greatly. 

• I never understood the objectives. They were 
idealistic and unrealistic , 

• I still do not believe I have a complete understanding 
of the project. 

• Planning was adequate ^ but apparently adequate commu- 
nication was lacking. As late as November '74 we were 
getting questions from supervisors re "What is partici- 
pative management? y " "I^at is a supervisor's authority?" 

• It is my impression that there was a great deal of 
confusion about what QWL was and what its goals were^ 
so it seems there must have been failure somewhere to 
communicate objectives , etc. 

• This only came in the last six months of the project. 

• The objectives seemed to change through the year. 

• Objectives were always somewhat vague ^ up until the 
end of the project. 

2. In anticipating QWL project problems and assisting in avoiding 
or solving them? Yes 6 No 10 



Comments : 

0 HIRI had better assistance than CMS for non-QWL 
problems. 

• I received excellent service because I aggressively 
sought it. 
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Figure 9 (Continued) 



• I think this is the part of the project which was most 
neglected. We should have had a detailed listing of 
problems to be expected and actions which would have 
avoided problems or helped us to quickly resolve them. 

• We created problems by getting data that we couldn't 
understand or know what to do with it. 

• I believe that there was a lack of direct experience 
with the work situation on the part of HIRI people^ 
which was compounded by the lack of experience of 

CMS personnel hired to start un the plant. I believe 
that a prior studv of the West Coast operation 
regarding working conditions^ dissatisf iers , pressures^ 
organization interactions ^ etc.^ would have been of 
great benefit prior to starting the project. 

• Solution for wrong problems. 

• Have already cleared up most problem areas. 

• This would have been possible only if HIRI was present 
on a more routine basis and MFC had not been shackled 
by the plant itianager. 

Providing adequate/competent on-site support and consultative 
resources for you? Yes 8 No 8 



Comments : 

• Most excellent in this regard. I wish I had taken more 
advantage of thi.s resource during the time. 

m The resources were there (perhaps a little too late) , 
but few took advantage of them (including me) • 

• Resources frequently weren't used because QWL had lower 
priority than pressing production problems. 

• I feel that MFC could have been more aggressive. 

• The support was overwhelming before the action started, 
but as the action increased the support decreased. 

0 Emphasis seems to have been in QA which generally 

operates (in my experience) along participative lines. 

• The counseling of myself with regard to the psychology 
test we asked to take was useless. It appeared that 

Dr. Glaser was more intent upon evaluating his test than 
the person. I had expected to get a profile of myself, 
my weaknesses and strengths, and how to deal with each. 
This particular effort in my opinion was a total waste. 
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Figure 9 (Continued) 

• This aspect of the HIRI effort was clearly deficient. 
Even before CI went to Russia, we needed more day-to- 
day help. After he left, the QWL program really suf- 
fered. MFC tried hard, but it was not enough. At 
about the same time. Crown's financial situation 
caused a cutback in CMS personnel time and resou^ 3, 
which compounded the deficiency. 

• MFC was idealistic, inexperienced, and a waste of time 
and money. She was personally involved with som:'; em- 
ployees and could not make objective evaluations. 

4. Provide you with the mechanics to enable you to give/get feed- 
back on and to evaluate che QWL project? Yes 10 No 6 



Comments : 



• Feedback could have been more detailed and presented 
in a much better fashion. 

• More discussion of how to develop trust in your em- 
ployees and promote feedback would have been helpful. 
Although HIRI worked hard on this problem, even more 
time involvement was necessary. 

• Evaluation techniques are often boring and time-con- 
suming and on-the-job problems always take precedence 
over such evaluation, so I'm sure HIRI's efforts went 
unnoticed and were, therefore, less valuable. Perhaps 
different (more interesting, such as C/C actual case 
studies) evaluative aids would have been more perti- 
nent and successful . 



• Too much. Time should have been spent on solving 
plant problems, not feelings, moods, etc. 

• I was always . unsure of the HIRI opinion of how the 
project was working. 

• HIRI feedback should have been more specific and set 
up to enable routine/periodic feedback on a scheduled 
basis (not just when problems occurred). Possibly the 
ISR feedback took the place of a HIRI feedback system, 
but it was not the same as we should have had from 
HIRI. 



• ISR did provide some feedback, however. 

• ISR was a separate concern. I feel the program would 
have been greatly improved with better feedback. But 
was this one of .the QWL's objectives? 
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F igur e 9 (Cont inue d ) 



5. Was there a. major problem which you experienced with the QWL 
program which you feel could have been avoided with help from 
HIRI? Yes 7 No 8 



Comments: 

• In terms of setting objectives at the first of the 
program. 

• The lack of adequate on-site, day-to-day consultative 
assistance caused many problems which could have been 
and should have been avoided. The lack of HIRI sup- 
port for the Personnel Manager's role in coordinating 
the program hurt. This could have been avoided by 
HIRI including the Personnel Manager in all aspects 
rather than mostly excluding him during HIRI plant 
visits . 

e MFC created problems for me by getting involved when 
she was not wanted or needed. 

6. In your opinion, has the QWL program been successful (helpful)? 

Yes 13 No 4 

Comments : 

• It gave us some initial direction for our management 
development. 

• I do not believe that we would enjoy the successes we 
have without the QWL project. 

• Very much so in QA. I don't feel the same about manu- 
facturing. 

• Training provided was helpful and valuable. The tim- 
ing of the project with start-up probably caused 
slightly negative effect overall. 

• Most certainly. Now let us have a program on Theory X 
management so when we fail with the QWL suggestions we 
will have somewhere to turn. 

• I feel it has been successful to a limited degree and 
I am hopeful that we can retain and build on the suc- 
cessful aspects . 

• Yes, because at least everyone is aware that such pro- 
grams and organizational structures as QWL do exist , 
and has been indoctrinated that this type of work 
structure is preferable to more traditional management 
styles. It, therefore, seems more likely that super- 
Visors and managers will be more critical and evalua- 
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Figure 9 (Continued) 



tive of their own management styles in terms of OWL, 
which should lead to implementation of at least some 
QWL goals, 

• Somewhat helpful in providing an awareness of QWL 
ingredients . 

• Why don't we call the God-damned thing like it is and 
forget about it and get on with the business of making 
a profit for our company. 

7. Should we have undertaken it? 

Yes 16 No 1 

Comments : 

• I think the timing was poor, 

• I do feel that having accepted the program, we should 
have committed ourselves to achieving success • 

• This is the type of program that all industry must 
conform to. People will no longer work unless they 
have a "say" in their working environment. 

m Yes, but with qualified, experienced people in all 
areas . 

• I feel I have learned much from the program, and feel 
C/C has benefited in many other areas as well. 

• Yes, but not until two years after plant start-up. We 
should have had it planned, let everyone know that we 
wanted to evolve into it and implemented it in sched- 
uled stages — but starting out with the traditional,, 
less demanding/time consuming managerial style. 

• One year later. 

• Even this much change from traditional management is 
worth the effort invested. 

Q Yes, but the project and its goals must continue to be 
developed and communicated to new employees . Our 
present training program and orientation needs to be 
extended and expanded. The time must be made avail- 
able . 

8. If we had an opportunity to "do it over again," what changes 
would you recommend? Comments Offered 14 

Comments Not Offered 3 

Comments : 

• Relate the program to the actual problems of the plant 
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in operation. Develop a confidence that each person's 
problems and viewpoints would not be discussed with 
the others and subject to misinterpretation^ etc. 
Establish a more definite commitment from CMS manage- 
ment toward the program. 

• (1) Decide on success; (2) have a periodic evaluation 
of people and group status; (3) get rid of people that 
can't get it done; (4) achi^ijve your goals. 



0 (i)More direct feedback more frequently from the HIRI 
group. They are the experts who were qualified to 
judge the progress of the project. I wish that they 
would have spoken out more directly. 
(2) Hire a more experienced group in extraction. 

o I would suggest that the supervisors and managers be 
taught about open communications but to keep a firm 
hold on their own responsibilities to the company and 
not go through all this training of employees in QWL 
which seemed to leave them with wrong impressions. 

m More support from upper and middle management. 

• Undertake such a program after plant qualified, operat- 
ing, systems in place, management time available. 

• Better presentation of the project. More "on-site" 
consultation by the "higher--ups" in the HIRI project. 
Better commitment by department managers and the 
general manager. 

• Get experienced consultants who would not have let in- 
experienced people be hired to start up a new plant* 
Concentr«?i^:e on the results and work on improving the 
methods, inste d of having good methods with no re- 
sults. Spend as much time in technical training of 
supervisors as was spent on the personnel relations 
training. 

• (1) HIRI on-site intervention earlier 

(2) Aggressive HIRI intervention 

(3) Group problems-solving sessions (dealing in specif- 
ics at C/C} 

(4) Routine cr.ir-lques (like the session on the first 
draft for final report) so we could find out how 
everyone "saw" QWL efforts and his own performance. 

• (1) A far more extensive overall view of QWL and its 

principles, as projected for C/C, 
(2) An encounter session for all management to reduce 
inhibitions between management levels. 
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(3) Approval of upper management to permit persons to 
experiment with QWL. (This was almost impossible 
under the pressures of start-up.) 

(4) Begin QWL program after qualification by BoB. 

• An unwavering commitment must be obtained from top 
management to undertake this program and to allow the 
plant the time and the financial support required for 
such a program to be successfully initiated. 

• (1) Have Theory Y personnel manager to provide in- 

house coordination. 
(2) Use program to achieve top quarter of learning 
curve, not bottom half. Use program to achieve 
that added measure of efficiency of an outstanding 
plant. 

• Keep Izard in the U.S. Russian trip broke communica- 
tion, MFC couldn't fill his shoes. I think project 
began to suffer in his absence. 

• This question would take about three days to answer. 
I feel the recommendations I made during the program 
still hold true. 

9. Do you have any other comments about the QWL program? 

Comments Offered 7 
Comments Not Offered 10 

Comments : 

• I believe that QWL is determined basically by the na- 
ture of the individuals involved with amplification 
dependent on the authority level of the individuals. 
The makeup of a person is pretty much determined be- 
fore he becomes an employee • Modification must take 
place to adjust and relate to the people and facility 
environment. The success of the adjustment and rela- 
tion and hence the QWL is largely determined by the 
matching of personal makeups (assuming the facility 
environment is acceptable) rather than by training. 

• I think that many of the problems were encountered 
because employees expected and some still expect to 
get anything they ask for. 

• It is a good idea — needs more emphasis in realistic 
situations — needs total involvement, not opposition. 

• The name of the project should have been, "Improving 
Productivity, and in the Process, Improving the 
Quality of Work Life." 
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I feel it was a great idea for this plant, and feel 
others could benefit with it. 

It is very worthwhile and, frankly , almost essential 
to do this if we are to increase employee work satis- 
factions and productivity/quality. If companies con- 
tinue in the traditional mode, I do not think the free 
enterprise system in America can survive. 

My comments would be more than I am wiTiing to spend 
time writing down. If anyone would like to discuss 
the matter, I would be willing to do so. Only one- 
general comment: A poor workman always blames his 
tools! Don't blame the program for the problems we 
have had. If blame is necessary, then blame the 
people that implemented it! 
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It may be of interest here to. include a graph (Figure 10) 
from ISR's data, which plots the plant average figures as 
of Jc.nuary 1975, in response to 16 questions on, their 
Montlily Short Form Feedback Report, compared with the average 
figures for the department with the lowest morale figures. 
This department was headed by a new manager brought in from 
another of the company's plants who had extensive mass pro- 
duction manufacturing experience, little or no knowledge of 
biological technology, and a hard-nosed, authoritarian 
"let's get moving without delay" approach to the production 
obstacles. Concerted resistance from his supervisors and 
workforce soon developed, and led to a difficult impasse 
which required considerable attention, confrontation, and 
"ironing out. " 
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Figure 10 



Responses to January 1975 ISR Monthly Short Form Feedback: 
Plant average (solid line) arid, department with lowest morale 
(broken' line) • 
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An Evaluation in Light of the Glaser and the Hackman 



Key Conditions for QWL Success 



A final evaluation of the C/C QWL .intervention may be made here 
with regard to what Glaser (in press) and Hackman (1975) con- 
sider to be key conditions for sustained success of QWL projects •* 
These conditions and their application to the C/C situation are 
listed below: 



Glaser 



Comment 



2. 



Creating a work climate 
that would offer attentive, 
resiicct Tul, constructive 
response to employee 
desires for such things as 
having a meaningful voice 
in decisions about their 
work, job enrichment, 
feedback on progress 
toward attainment of 
agreed-upon goals, etc. 

Providing sustained support 
of tho QWL effort by the 
organization' s leaders. 



Involving the line orga- 
nization in designing 
and then assuming re- 
sponsibility for the 
program as theirs. 



2. 



Explicitly planned for at 
C/C; largely, but not 
optimally implemented 



Provided initially and 
explicitly in planning 
with CMS top management 
and local Center ton 
management; not sustained 
adequately after company 
was sold in February 1974 
and new top management, 
which had not been a party 
to DOL-CMS-HIRI-ISR agree- 
ment , was installed . 

Efforts were made by con- 
sultants in this direction, 
but under the stresses 
previously described, the 
line organization was not 
able to sustain their 
responsibility for the 
program. 



*Both sets of conditions should be viewed as pre-conditions, 
criteria that should be attended to and implemented from the 
beginning. 
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Glaser 



Comment 



4. 



5. 



Working out specific 
attainable goals with task 

groups or individuals 

plus a system of rewards 
for goal attainment, and an 
adequate training program 
— then providing structure 
and frequent timely feed- 
back to let all concerned 
know about progress or 
problems • 



Monitoring or auditing in 
helpful ways to assist in 
problem solving and to 
assure high standards of 
performance . 



5. 



C/C local managment did 
not do this systematically • 
There was training, of 
course, but experience re- 
vealed some gaps in needed 
types of coverage. Some 
key goals, such as to get 
the equipment and processes 
"debugged" so that products 
could be produced and sold , 
were obvious, all-consuming, 
and were achieved remarkably 
well under the circumstances. 
Specific goals , for depart- 
ments or for task groups 
were not spelled out in 
sufficient detail or 
monitored closely for per- 
formance progress . 

There was relatively little 
of this until November- 19 74, 
when bottlenecks and delays 
became so serious that the 
plant manager personally 
stepped into certain depart- 
ments to study and solve 
some too long-standing prob- 
lems • Procedures for initi- 
ating such actions are still 
not worked out well. 



Thus, on all five of these important conditions, the consultants 
would rate C/C with less than an "A", and would rate their own 
effectiveness as less than "A" in helping C/C to achieve those 
conditions. We might add that no major change (such as introducing 
a QWL project) should be initiated unless or until certain organi- 
zational conditions regarded as essential to support the change 
are present. This is not to say that QWL should not be attempted 
in organizations that are experiencing adversity. Many organi- 
zations will be more receptive to change when they encounter 
seriously threatening problems. But the QWL effort must become 
a better way of focusing on and coping with or overcoming those 
problems, aside from other "dividends." 
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Hackinan 



Conunent 



Key individuals responsible 
for the work redesign pro- 
ject should attack the 
especially difficult prob- 
lems right from the start. 



.Management should make 
sure that a diagnosis of 
the changes needed in 
the target jobs , based 
on some articulated 
theory of work redesign, 
is conducted before im- 
plementation . 



1. All of the issues Hackman 
lists as related to this 
ingredient were attended to 
by both C/C management and 
the consultants from the 
start. Certain other kinds 
of issues, however, such as 
the need for in-depth 
training in supervisory 
practices , for problem 
solving, for goal setting, 
and for unobtrusive moni- 
toring of timely progress 
toward goal attainment, 
were not adequately fore- 
seen by either C/C manage- 
ment or by the consultants . 
The consultants assumed 
that the C/C managers and 
supervisors would be ready 
and able to meet these 
needs. As it turned out, 
if they were potentially 
able to do so they didn't, 
in the press of trying to 
cope with the urgent every- 
day problems involved in 
plant start-up. Further, 
the relationship between 
plant and corporation was 
not defined in a flexible 
way to specify areas of 
freedom from traditional 
policies. 

2. Diagnostic efforts were 
made in early planning, and 
as a consequence the job 
design and staffing ar- 
rangements differed consid- 
erably from the way this 
work was structured at the 
parent plant which produced 
the same biological prod- 
ucts . Whether the diagno'- 
sis was as accurate as 
might be desired remains to 
be seen; probably it (like 
anything) could have been 
better. 
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Hackman 



Comment 



3. Management should insure 
that specific changes are 
publicly discussed and 
based explicitly on the 
diagnosis . 

4. The people responsible for 
the work project should 
prepare contingency plans 
ahead of time to deal with 
both the problems and op- 
portunities that emerge 
from work redesign 
activities . 



5. Those responsible for the 
work redesign project 
should be prepared to 
evaluate the project con- 
tinuously throughout its 
life. 



3 . Accomplished, but perhaps 
not as systematically and 
rigorously as Hackman 
suggests . 



4. This was not done adequately. 
It is very doubtful that all 
of the key contingencies 
were "foreseeable , " but some 
were. Better simulation 
planning by C/C management 
together with strong 
assistance from the con- 
sultants . should have been 
provided. 

5. This was considered expli- 
citly and carefully in the 
initial planning. Plans 
for frequent plant-level . 
review and "taking stock" 
were made but were not 
carried out thoroughly . 
Corporate management, for 
various reasons , has been 
reluctant to allow evalu- 
ation of home office plant 
performance for comparison 
with Center ton. On some 
important considerations , 
the corporate management 
information system does not 
appear set up for or 
currently capable of pro- 
viding the desired evalua- 
tive data. Whether survey- 
type evaluation will be 
continued at C/C after ISR 
leaves is quite doubtful. 



Thus, in relation to Hackman 's key ingredients, all were con- 
sidered, some attended to very well in the initial planning, and 
one of them — contingency planning — not done astutely or fore- 
sightedly enough. 

As Wood and Rasmussen (1975) have noted, the quality of worklife 
is affected by (1) organizational factors , such as responsiveness 
of the work culture to employee and customer needs; character of 
communication up, down, and laterally; personal development op- 
portunities, work structure; (2) physical conditions at work, such 
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as space> light, heat, noise, toxic a.gents, esthetics; (3) social 
factors , such as leadership style, interaction opportunity, work 
team membership; (4) job characteristics , such as autonomy, skill 
variety or challenge, pace, task identity or closure, work sched- 
ules, task significance, feedback, effort requirements; and 
(5) economic considerations , such as pay, benefits, security: re- 
war d~amount~'and~perc^ equity. VThen these factors are 
perceived by the workforce to be favorable, then ego- involvement, 
QWL, and productivity are likely to be greater than in work en- 
vironments that are perceived by the workforce as poor or rela- 
tively unfavorable. Presumably the ISR final evaluation will in- 
clude survey data to measure those perceptions at C/C. 

What Might Work Better in the Future: • 
Considerations and Recommendations 
for Other QWL Interventions 

In the conduct of QWL interventions, we recommend consideration 
of the following points, some of which were fully recognized in 
this intervention, some of which became clearer as the project 
evolved, and some of which, although recognl'zedv were not carried 
out as skillfully as might — in retrospect — have been possible. 

1. Preliminary planning for implementation of a QWL program 
in a start-up situation involves: 

a. Clarifying the relationship of corporate management 
to 

(1) the project; 

(2) the plant in which the project is undertaken. 

Such clarification must include the creation of 
adequate channels of communication among plant, 
corporate headquarters, and consultants (if any) . 

b. Creating a plant committee with specific QWL imple- 
mentation and monitoring responsibility. 

c. Collaboratively (with above group) establishing 
agreed-upon goals and procedures for goal attain- 
ment, codifying same; e.g. , 

(1) devising systems to support goals; 

(2) creating written material about goals and 
measurements of progress toward them; 

(3) establishing review mechanisms; 

(4) assignijng responsibility for follow-up. 

d. Anticipating problems. 

(1) reviewing sources of previous experience 
(including literature pertaining to QWL 
experiments) to anticipate problems; 
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(2) making contingency plana where problems 
can be anticipated; 

(3) providing flexible adaptation mechanisms; 

(4) assuring that there is enough technical 
competence present on-site or readily 
available for consultation to deal with 
the difficult, extraordinary process and 
equipment problems that experience shows 
are likely to occur from time to time^ 

e. Designing training programs based on a realistic 
assessment of the needs of the specific individ- 
uals in the participating group; planning recur- 
ring training programs to meet newly identified 
needs. The design should include consideration 
of successful transition from training to actual 
implementation in an operational situation. 

f. Structuring opportunities for three-way communi- 
cation flow; working constantly to structure all 
parts of the QWL program — management, trainers , 
workforce — into an integrated, mutually support- 
ive, complementary system. 

g. Planning for orientation and instruction of new 
managers and supervisors . 

Managers should set up the expectation that problems will 
arise and should be regarded merely as items needing at- 
tention, not as signs of crisis or failure. Modification 
of procedures or plans should be expected as legitimate 
outcomes of learning and experience; the group should 
expect and look forward to change. 

QWL concepts should be quite clear, understood, and ac- 
cepted or argued out by all concerned. After agreement 
on the program, adherence to whatever may be agreed to as 
essential should be required from those involved. Evalu- 
ation-of-progress measures that are taken should be de- 
scribed in the normal everyday terminology in cjurrent use 
in the company, and should relate to the never-ending 
quest for competent, reliable organizational performance 
under working conditions that, at least insofar as prac- 
ticable, take account of people's needs. 

When an organization feels harried by many serious prob- 
lems clamoring urgently for attention, QWL consideration 
or participative styles of decision making need to be 
perceived as appropriate and relevant to improved problem 
solving and mission performance or organizational effec- 
tiveness. In order for this to occur, people must believe 
this before the clamoring of problems arises. Results of 
QWL interventions should be made phenomenologically evident. 
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5. Porsons working in an orqaniza^tion that is concerned with 
UWI. improvomont need to bo clear about the need for pro- 
(Iuc»li\/e task performance, and also need to be clear about 
l:he nature of decision-making processes in matters that 
affect them. The purpose^ role, and outcome expectations 
from meetings must be clarified, and feedback on proposals 
made at such meetings should be unfailingly disseminated. 

6. QWL consultants should work for top management and for an 
internal group that has responsibility for organization 
development in the QWL area. (This should' include repre- 
sentatives of the union in situations where the employees 
are members of a labor union.) When outside consultants 
are invited by an organization to help develop and imple- 
ment a QWL or an organisational development (OD} program, 
their most desirable strategy would be to have management 
create within the organization a well-respected, influen- 
tial internal consulting group that will serve as consult- 
ants to the organization. The outside consultant becomes 
the consultant for the internal group, aside from consul- 
tation with individuals, work teams, and departmental 
groups. Then not only does the outside consultant help 
them identify problems, but in the process works with them 
to develop a methodology for solving problems and asses- 
sing outcomes of such efforts* The consultant contributes 
to immediate solutions and also to the ability of the or- 
ganization to respond effectively to future problems. 
However, the consultant must avoid becoming seen as sub- 
verting or interfering with the acceptance of managerial 
authority. 

As an overall objective, the consultant's role should be 
to help the client organization develop a sustained prob- 
lem-solving orientation and the organizational and mana- 
gerial capacity to make it work. A way of providing that 
help, as suggested by the Group on School Capacity for 
Problem Solving, National Institute of Education (1975), 
is to encourage the organization "to make provisions for 
appropriate people coming together to share perceptions? 
define problems? generate or search out a range of pos- 
sible solutions? select and plan to implement a solution; 
carry it out; and assess the impact of their actions from 
all their points of view." 

7. The outside consulting team should have its own contin- 
gency plans and standards for the possibility that it 
might need to leave before the expected end of assistance. 
The group might need to leave because of policy shifts in 
the company; or some key member of the gorup might leave 
because of some private contingency. in either case , the 
possibility should be anticipated and planned for so that 
the organization can be helped to adapt to the loss and 
provide its own continuity of effort. 
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8, The consultants should measure their own proqress as a 
check on their productivity as consultants and to see 
whether the outcomes match their investment. The project 
qoals may be met. early, or the probability of accomplish- 
ing them within the allotted time may be low. In either 
event/ the consultants should be monitoring their own 
progress through periodic formative evaluations, regard- 
less of whether some independent evaluation group is 
charged with responsibility for a summative evaluation. 

9. 'I'he selection of key personnel should be handled careful- 
ly to avoid building in handicaps to success. Adminis- 
Lrative ability, technical competence, good leadership 
skills and openness to new ideas figure significantly in 
success . of great importance is a person' s abili ty to 
get serious interpersonal conflicts out in the open be- 
fore they fester, and to do so in a problem-solving spir- 
it. An amazing amount of psychological energy that could 
be applied in productive ways too frequently is used to 
store and guard anger, distress- embarrassment, and other 
similar feelings. 

10. In-house models (company employees) of the desired be- 
havior must be provided. Such models are very credible 
to other organization members. The modeling employees 
can interact with others in terms of real and important 
problems. (This effect was apparent in C/C where a de- 
partment manager's behavior increased the open confron- 
tation of conflict, and where an extraction supervisor 
established the practice of routine, constructive, non- 
punitive critiques with his team and caused this pro- 
cedure to spread.) 

11. Participative managerial behavior and QWI. support by all 
members of the team must be tied to a reward system if 
the behavior is to flourish. For instance, managers' 
and supervisors' performance evaluations might include 
consideration of how well they implemented QWL concepts. 



Areas for Further Research 

Several areas or issues merit further investigation in the inter- 
est of determining more effective methods of intervention and 
gaining a better understanding of the problems involved in trying 
to develop effective QWL programs. A few of these topics are 
posed as questions below. 

1 . General 

a. What kind and level of top management support is 
required for success of a QWI. project? 
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b. What are thQ most effective ways of assessing or- 
ganization readiness for QWL intervention? 

c. What sorts of goal setting, reward system and 
progress feedback/monitoring will best facilitate 
progress toward goal attainment over the long run? 

d- What attributes and experience seem to predict 
success for a manager or supervisor in a QWL en- 
vironment? 

e. What intervention methods seem to have the most 
positive impact on QWL development; e.g., train- 
ing, leadership modeling by a manager or a consult- 
ant, apprenticeships, visits to other companies 
having successful QWL programs, provision of in- 
formation about QWL programs to the entire work- 
force , then seeing if requests for such a program 
arise from the grass roots? 

f. What are some of the better ways of continuing a 
strong commitment to QWL improvement in an organi- 
zation when there are persistent reality needs and 
pressures for devoting almost all available time 
and energy to meeting what seem to be "survival" 
problems of mission performance? 

2 » Organizational Structure 

How can an organization's readiness for QWL intervention 
best be measured? This question involves considering how 
best to measure the support of top management, the exist- 
ence of adequate communication skills in the organization, 
and the definition of what QWL readiness might mean.* 

a. Measuring the support of top management may be a 
"subjective" interview task. If senior corporate 
officials were willing to submit to formal measures 
of attitude, their responses to such scales as 
Hackman's and Oldham's Job Diagnostic Scale would 
define the degree of their readiness to accept PM 
concepts . To study 'the procedure of introducing 
QWL where there is a high or low readiness in the 
corporate structure, to study the effects of trying 
to change readiness conditions through education, 
and particularly to study the effects on corporate 
readiness of using QWL principles with the managers, 
suggest a number of lines of further investigation. 



*A promising procedure for assessing any organization's readiness 
for change or innovation adoption might be borrowed from the 
A-^VICTORY xModel proposed by Howard Davis and Susan Salasin. 
(See Appendix I). 127 
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b. The organization c^n be defined in teCTaa of th.e 

fluidity of conunun±ca.tion in it. Is it a,n organi- 
zation in which riainors fly and ignorance can be 
demonstrated? Does top management know the con- 
tents and discontents of those below; do those be- 
low understand the aims, plans, and policies pf 
top management? Simple questionnaire methods can 
be devised or random samples of personnel can be 
interviewed for discovering the concordance of per- 
ceptions throughout an organization which define 
the situation of fluid communication and those of 
unidirectional communication or of noncommunication. 
To study the process of introducing QWL into orga- 
nizations of different communicational complexities 
and to study the differential effects of such in- 
troduction on the different kinds of communication 
patterns is feasible research. 

c. What is the irreducible minimum of QWL concepts and 
practices which can be expected to influence the 
function of an organization? What is the relation- 
ship, for instance, between the development of a 
small degree of PM and absenteeism? What is the re- 
lationship between fluctuations in absenteeism and 
fluctuations in the quality of production? What is 
the relationship between the development of a small 
degree of PM and the quality of production? Longi- 
tudinal investigations could study the gradual in- 
troduction of QWL concepts and practices to an or- 
ganization, and compare the success of such a method 
with attempting a massive program de novo. 

Personnel Selection Methods 

In studying the readiness of. any given person to enhance 
or resist QWL innovations, selection questions further to 
be studied would include personal variables and the ques- 
tion of "organizational fit." 

a. Can we assume that such personal characteristics as 
flexibility (versus rigidity), people orientation 
(versus task orientation or thing orientation), high 
education level (versus low educational level), 
technical competence (versus relative technical ig- 
norance), managerial experience (versus managerial 
naivete) are relevant to variations in how QWL will 
be received? If we hire people who are secure in 
their technical skills, are they more trainable in 
human relations skills, or is the introduction of 
QWL enhanced where people are selected for human re- 
lations skills and trained in technical skills? 
What differences in methods of introducing QWL are 
determined by the criteria of personnel selection? 
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If QWL concepts and practices ca,n be introduced 
gradually/ it seems feasible to make comparative 
studies of these questions, 

b. The organizational fit or person and milieu is 
clearly important. it probably is unwise to ask 
someone who speaks only Greek to manage a plant in 
Patagonia. At the same time^ is a person more 
ready to adapt to QWL where the QWL improvement 
objectives are completely compatible with his mi- 
lieu, or where the person is aware of discordances? 
What amount of doubt, of questioning of things as 
they are, makes for most receptivity to the new 
project? 



4. Training and Planning Considerations 

Useful comparative studies could involve different "mixes" 
of educational efforts. On the one hand, are those ef- 
forts designed to clarify philosophy, values, and commit- 
ment to procedures of change or of tradition? These ef- 
forts would be concerned with understanding the relevance 
of behavior to the expression of attitude. They would 
relate to the willingness of management, for instance, to 
alter behavior, rather than to how they would choose to 
alter it. 

On the other hand, educational „ef forts may be principally 
designed to provide skill training in techniques of prob- 
lem solving, of opening communication, of doing something. 
What mix of clarification of attitude and training of 
skills seems best to enhance the introduction of innova- 
tions in an organization? Again, easily investigated 
small situations could be created to provide some answers 
to this question. 

5 . Mon i tor ing Sy 3 1 ems 

The monitoring of results and procedures can be done un- 
obtrusively or bluntly, by an outside person or by the 
performer himself, in terms of clear criteria or in terms 
of hazy judgments. Each choice among these possibilities 
may influence the acceptance of innovation. 

The tying of reward to performance, the nature of the 
reward (positive or negative, clearly a consequence of 
behavior or arbitrarily attached), and the clarity of 
the rewarding effort are variables which can be manipu- 
lated. Where variables can be manipulated, differences 
in their effects on innovation can be measured. 

In considering areas for further research, it is clear that the 
complex interactions of many factors make it unlikely that clear 
do's and don'ts of completely general applicability can be un- 
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covered. Ra^ther^ a "cookbook" of effective procedures would, in- 
clude alternatives keyed to different milieus (perhaps including 
different technologies)^ objectives, personalities^, and histories. 
Because of this, procedures for introducing significant and com- 
plex innovations into an organization must first of all allow for 
adaptability to contingencies, whatever the ultimate aim. 
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HIRI-CMS-DOL-ISR QWL Project Agreements 

ilUMAN Interaction Research Institute 

K.IFJCEBY CENTER. SUITE UZO • i0889 WI LSHIRJE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90024 
C213^ 379-1373 

February 21, 1973 



To- (Eight persons from Crown Medical Specialties management) , 
R. Foster (DOL) , G. Gibb (IIIRI) , C. Izard (HIRI) , E. Lawler 
(ISR) 

From: Ed Glaser 

Re: .Oraft summary of Crown-DOL-HIRI-ISR agreement at meetijag on 
February 9, 1973 

Would you plea^;e review the following material carefully, and either 
advise that it seems OK, or return with your editing or questions. 

Centerton Planning, Meshed with HIRI 
Technical Assistance Consultation 

1. Crown managemejit decision to design the new Centerton plant in 
anticipation of staffing with relatively small (10-25) person 
work teams and a task structure consistent with job enrichment 
principles. 

2. Designation ot Mr. as Centerton Plant Manager, and Mr._^ 

as Production Manager; employment of Mr. (January 1973*5 as 

Personnel Manager, with these three constituting the nucleus 
crew. 

3, Provision by F.d Glaser and Cal Izard of reading material pertaining 
to job enrichment, and of entree, if possible, to other companies 
which have had successful experience in structuring work along 
those lines; e.g., Procter & Gamble, AT&T, Donnelly Mirrors, 
Cryovac Division of W. R. Grace & Co. , Motorola, General Foods. 

4, Exposure of Centerton Personnel Manager to opportunities and 
experiences that will best enable him to assume — with full support 
from top line management — the guidance role in working out plans 
for staffing and organizing the Centerton plant: e.g., 

a. Reading, attending seminars, and visiting other companies 
that successfully have worked out job enrichment programs 

b. Planning and implementing (with HIRI consultation avail- 
able) detailed selection and training procedures for new 
categories and groups of personnel as they join the 
company. 

c. Developing compensation policies and procedures suitable 
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to the increased responsibilities involved in the job 
enrichment approach. 

d. Establishing baseline performance data that can be 
compared with data from other Crown plants. 

5. Discussion of detailed plans, when formulated at Centerton, in 
conference with appropriate persons at headquarters and HIRI 
technical assistance team. 

6. Tryout of first job enrichment training program with an initial 
group of Centerton employees (shift supervisors and department 
managers) . This training program to be developed by the consul- 
tants, checked out with the Plant Manager, Production Manager, 
Personnel Manager, and the corporate IR Manager, and presented 
jointly by the Personnel Manager and the consultants. 

7. Selection (with assistance available from Cal Izard) and training 
of Centerton production employees. 

8. Indoctrination of all employees regarding the fixed technical 
requirements for the preliminary design plan to produce the 
biological products, and invitation to raise questions or offer 
ideas . 

9. Arrangements to send key Centerton personnel to the West Coast 
headquarters for training and experience in actual production of 
the biological products, and arrangements to train other person- 
nel at a local Vocational Training Center. 

10. Start-up of operation and production at Centerton. 

The guiding principle regarding costs that should be borne by Crown 
and those that properly can be charged to the HIRI research grant 
is that Crown will pay for all activities that the company normally 
would undertake in order to implement the management decision to 
structure the work along job enrichment lines. HIRI will pay (from 
its Department of Labor research grant) any extra costs growing out 
of HIRI's research that Crown would not otherwise need to undertake. 
Thus, Dr. Izard's time and travel for sustained consultation to 
Centerton will be paid from the HIRI grant, but the Personnel Man- 
ager's travel to other companies (arranged by HIRI) to observe the 
implementation of job enrichment principles in production plants 
will be paid by Crown as normal training which the Personnel Man- 
ager would find very valuable if there were no research involvement. 
Re time, the assumption (or hope) is that this will be a three-year 
study, or that HIRI will be available for three years to work with 
Centerton and evaluate the impact and results. 

The Department of Labor has offered to fund an independent evalua- 
tion, carried out by the Institute for Social Research, University 
of Michigan, of the Centerton-HIRI relationship. The guidelines 
for that relationship are presented below (drafted by Ed Lawler, 
edited by Ed Glaser) . 
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PROPOSED RESEARCH AGREEMENT INVOLVING ISR 



The Institute for Social Research (University of Michigan) 
researchers expect to conduct the study over a three-year time 
period. During this time period two kinds of data will be col- 
lected and analyzed . 

a . Data that normally is collected by companies as par':: of the 
personnel/ cost accounting , and production manageirint infor - 
mation systems . Such things as absenteeism records, grievance 
records and turnover records fail into this category. These 
data will be collected continuously by Crown and given to the 
researchers . 

Data that are collected by the researchers on a periodic 
basis. This would include attitude surveys and some direct 
observation of Centerton employees. At the present time the 
expectation is that employees* will be surveyed when they first 
join Crown / 6 months after they join, 18 months after they 
join, and 30 months after they join. 

The researchers agree to provide management with feedback about 
all data collected. The researchers also agree to help manage- 
ment interpret the data and give feedback of the results to. the 
rest of the organization if this help is desired. 

Crown will provide access to relevant company records so that the 
research can collect production, cost, and personnel data — unless 
the company wishes to supply these data to the researchers. Any 
such data collected will be treated confidentially by the re- 
searchers, and no company data collected of this sort will be 
made public in any form (e.g., publication of a research report 
in a scientific journal) without explicit permission and approval 
from Crown. 

Crown agrees to allow the researchers access to its plants and 
offices so that they can observe employee behavior and working 
conditions. 

The consultants (HIRI) will allow the researchers to observe 
and study their interactions with Centerton. And of course HIRI 
is free to gather whatever data they may wish and work out with 
Centerton in connection with their own consultation and and eval- 
uation grant. 

Crown will allow publication of the scientific reports of the 
results of the study, but Crown will have the right to veto any 
publication of production and cost information which might endan- 
ger their competitive position . 

A tentative schedule for the research activity is as follows: 

a. The project would be initiated about three months before 
plant opening . At this time observations of consultant- 
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Centerton interactions would begin. This would continue for 
the duration of the study. All employees would be asked to 
complete a short questionnaire soon after they are hired. At 
that time the researchers and management will collaborate in 
designing an information system for the collection of cost/ 
production, and personnel information. 

b. Starting with the plant opening, personnel and financial data 
would be collected and this would continue for the duration 
of the study. 

c. Six months after opeaing,, an initial survey would be done 
and some observations of the work would take place. 

d. Eighteen months after plant opening, a second survey would be 
made and additional observations completed . 

e. Thirty months after plant opening, a third and final survey 
would be made and additional observations made. 

Cost of ISR Research 

1. All researcher time will be paid for by a grant from the Depart- 
ment of Labor to the Institute for Social Research. 

2. Crown will not be compensated by the grant for any time its 
employees spend supporting the data gathering aspects of the 
research, but that kind of time investment will not be great. 

By far the major time investment in connection with gathering and 
interpreting data for the research will be borne by the ISR 
research staff. 

3. All data analysis costs will be paid for by the grant. 

4. The researchers will provide no direct consulting help as a 
part of the grant, although they will be responsible for data 
feedback and interpretation. 



EMG 

cc: Mr. Seymour Brandwein 
Mr. Judah Drob 
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CROWN MEDICAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
WEST COAST 



September 25, 1973 



Dr. Edward M. Glaser 

Human Interaction Research Institute 
10889 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 1120 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

Dear Dr. Glaser: 

This letter is to confirm that Crown Medical Specialties Company 
approves the accuracy of content and spirit contained in your 
memorandum dated February 21, 197 3, on the subject of "Draft Sum- 
mary of Crown-DOL-HIRI-ISR agreement at meeting on February 9, 1973. 

We appreciate Department of Labor funding of support for organiza- 
tional development consultation and evaluation of our joint effort 
to arrange the organization and structure of work at our new Cen- 
terton plant in accordance with what might be termed "job enrich- 
ment" or quality of worklife improvement concepts, with the expec- 
tation that this will result in both greater job satisfaction for 
all concerned, greater productivity, and better product quality 
than normally is achieved through traditional work arrangements. 

Sincerely, 



PhD 

Vice President for Operations 

cc: Dr. Robert Foster 

Mr . , Chairman of the Board , 

Crown Medical Specialties Company 
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RESEARCH AGREEMENT 



The researchers expect to conduct the study over a three-year 
time period. During this time period two kinds of data will 
be collected and analyzed, 

A. Data that normally is collected by companies as 
part of the personnel cost and production manage- 
ment information systems. Such things as absen- 
teeism records, grievance records and turnover 
records fall into this category. These data will 
be collected continuously by Crown and given to 
the researchers • 

B. Data that is collected by the researchers on a 
periodic basis. This would include attitude sur- 
veys and some direct observation of Crown employ- 
ees. At the present time the expectation is that 
employees will be surveyed when they first join 

^ Crown, 6 months after they join, 18 months after 

they join, and 30 months after they join. 

The researchers agree to provide management with feedback 
about all data collected. The researchers also agree to 
help management interpret the data and feedback the results 
to the rest of the organization if this help is desired. 

Crown will provide access to company records so that the re- 
searchers can collect production, cost, and personnel data. 

Crown agrees to allow the researchers access to its plants 
and offices so they can observe employee behavior and work- 
ing conditions. 

The consultants (HIRI) will allow the researchers to observe 
and study their interactions with Crown. 

Crown will allow publication of the scientific reports of the 
results of the study. Crown will have the right to veto any 
publication of production and cost information which might 
endanger their competitive position. 

A tentative schedule for the research activity is as follows: 

A. The project would be initiated about three months 
before plant opening. At this time observations 
of consultant-Crown interactions would begin. 
This would continue for the duration of the study. 
All employees would be asked to complete a short 
questionnaire soon after they are hired. At this 
time the researchers and management will collabo- 
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rate in designing an information system for the 
collection of cost, production, and personnel 
information. 

Starting with the plant opening, personnel and 
financial data would be collected and this would 
continue for the duration of the study. 

Six months after opening, an initial survey would 
be done and some observations of the work would 
take place . 

Eighteen months after plant opening, a second 
survey would be made and additional observations 
completed. 

Thirty months after plant opening, a third survey 
would be made and additional observations made. 
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APPENDIX B 

Guidelines for the Selection of Personnel 



for a Participative Management Environment 



Participative Management Attributes 

These lists of attributes are not all inclusive. They have 
been detailed to assist us in our efforts to obtain employees 
who can function effectively and comfortably in a participative 
management type of organization structure. 

Attributes for Managerial/Supervisory Employees 
Personality Characteristics 

1 . Maturity 

Manages own emotions and feelings effectively and is aware of and 
responsive to those of others. 

2 . Responsibility/Dependability 

Strong sense of loyalty and desire to identify with Crown 
and the people in its enterprises. 

3 • Interest in Others 

A genuine interest and respect for the ideas and feelings of others. 

4 • Open and Supportive 

An ability to create and to work comfortably in an "open" and supportive 
atmosphigre with others which fosters honesty and cooperation. 

5 . Coach or Coordinator 

The ability to relinquish the traditional "supervisory authority" (boss/ 
director) and assume the role of coach or coordinator, while still 
retaining the responsibility and authority for effective decision making 
processes. 

Communication Abilities 

Above average abilities and skill in communication: 
6. Listening 

ALLontively and focus attention on others using all input sources — both 
auditory and visual. 
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7 . Expressive 

Active and accurate expression of himself and his ideas as well as those 
of others. 

8 . Sensitivity 

To the inadequacies of communications and consequent pitfalls. 

9 . Solicit and Evaluate 

Ability to actively seek out the comments and ideas of others, evaluate 
them accurately and yet not make arbitrary judgments. 

Supervisory Abilities 

10.. Focus 

Ability to keep self and othdrs focused on work-related problems. 

11 . Broad Knowledge and Understanding 

One who has (or has the capacity for) an understanding of the various 
aspects and functions of other departments and how all work together 
and function as a team — the "what and why" of Quality Control, Quality 
Assurance, Personnel, Purchasing, Maintenance, etc. 

12. Realism 

Aware of and with ability to enable employee groups or teams to be 
aware of external requirements outside their group or team and the 
restrictions which this can cause. Also, able to help employees find 
ways to accomplish their goals and work effectively within these bound-- 
aries or restrictions. 

13 . Analytical/Persuasion 

One who can effectively take the lead in assisting employees in deciding 
which course of action to pursue or not to pursue. 

14. Action Oriented 

Ability and strong desire to act on employee suggestions, help solve 
problems and facilitate accomplishment of the employees and depart- 
mentis goals. 
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Physical Characteristics 

15. A balance of individuals in terms of age, sex and race. 

16. Above average level of energy and physical vigor. 

17. Strong — mentally and physically with no physical or emotional problems 
which would interfere with own or others' work. 

18. And finally, a person who can admit mistakes, say "I don't know," but 
who will find out and try again. 

Attributes for Non-Exempt and Production Employees 

Personality Characteristics 

1. Basic Friendliness — pleasant manner 

2. Flexibility — Willingness and desire to learn and try new ways of doing 
things . 

3. Maturity — Manage own emotions and feelings effectively with awareness 
of those of others. 

High Sociability — Enjoys working as a member of a team and via group 
accomplishment . 

Physical Characteristics 

5. A balance in terms of age, sex. and race. 

6. Health/Well Being — Good level of energy and vigor. No physical or 
emotional problems that would interfere with own or others' work. 

Aptitudes and Abilities 

7. Adequate intelligence, special aptitudes and skills required by work 
assignments. 

8. Good social communications skills, both in self-expression and ability 
to focus attention (visual. and auditory) on others. 

Work Related Attributes 

9. Desire to learn and progress. 
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10. Willingness and desire to assume responsibility. Realization that work 
is both give and take, not all "take.'' 

11. Dependability — Can be counted on to carry out assigned tasks 

12. Willingness and ability to work rotating shifts and exert extra effort 
when required. 
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APPENDIX C 

Tasks y Projects for P-O^s Involvement at C/C from 5/16/74 

1. Participant-Observation of teams in Production^ QA, Mainten- 
ance and other areas 

— Understanding of task requirements 

— Develop a description of communication ^ team style of 
operating^ team leadership style 

--Provide feedback to team 

— Provide some- information about team activity and general 
functioning to management 

— Develop a description of organization climate or worklife 
from perspective of the individual 

2. Team training, participative management, job enrichment 
training in maintenance department 

3. Assist development of new supervisors' training program 

4. Preparation of the group record from first training sessions 
(3-4-74) 

5. Third party role in problem-solving situations 

6. Follow-up on individual development conferences 

7- Team meetings without supervisors for feedback 

8- Develop measures of team activity level and grievances or 
problems 

9. Develop expectations or policy for frequency of team meet- 
ings (and records of them) 
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CROWN MEDICAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
Memorandum 



To: Managers and Supervisors cc: Plant Manager 

Prom: Personnel Manager 

Date: 5-22-74 

Subject: Consultant Activity Related to our Centerton Plant 
"Quality of Life at Work" Program 



To update you on the above subject, Mary Faeth Chenery joined us 
on May 16 and plans to work with us full-time this summer, as a 
representative of our consultants (The Human Interaction Research 
Institute) . She will work with Managers, Supervisors, and em- 
ployees. Some of her specific assignments will be: 

1. To work with and assist Managers, Supervisors, and employee 
teams in Production, QA, Maintenance and other areas. 

2. To observe and learn what cur various jobs are. 

3. To assist in Team Training and development. 

4. To assist in developing and conducting new supervisor's 
training programs and on-going training programs. 

5. To develop measures of and recording of Team activity and 
employee problems, and to assist in problem solving. 

Mary Faeth will be located in and will work out of Production, 
QA, etc., as her activities require. She is here to help us, so 
contact her as required. 

Cal Izard will be here on Monday, May 27. His first two days 
will be pretty well taken up with conducting developmental 
counseling interviews with supervisors (see attached schedule). 
If any of you need to spend some time with Cal, please check with 
him. 

Drs. Ed Glaser and Ed Lawler^ and Gary Herline (ISR-University of 
Michigan) and a representative of the U.S. Department of Labor 
Office of Research and Development will be visiting the plant on 
Wednesday, May 29th for an on-site progress review and evaluation 
of our Centerton "Quality of Life at Work" program. 
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APPENDIX D 



Summe^ry Description of QWL Prograun 
August 1974 

(Distributed to C/C managers and supervisors in August 1974, and 
to all personnel hired thereafter.) 



HUMAN INTERACTION RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

(HIRI) 

Los Angeles, California 90024 



WHAT DOES 
QUALITY OF 
WORKLIFE 
MEAN? 



HOW DID 
CROWN GET 
INVOLVED 
IN THIS 
PROGRAM? 



Quality of Worklife Program — Centerton Plant 

Quality of Worklife pertains to all aspects of life 
at work, including job content, working conditions, 
supervisory and management relationships, organiza- 
tion structure, and so forth. 

More specifically for us, it means deliberate ef- 
forts which are made to try to create kinds of jobs 
and the kinds of working relationships which will 
be meaningful and which will result in high moti- 
vation and high productivity of all employees in 
an open and enjoyable work situation. 

A high Quality of Worklife would probably mean: 

: Open Communications 

: Good interpersonal relationships between 

managers, supervisors, and employees 
: Varied and challenging jobs 

: Employee involvement in problem-solving and 
input into decisions which will affect them 
: High individual and team responsibility 
: Freedom for individual initiative and ad- 
vancement 
: A fair system of pay and benefits 
r Openness to change and to new ideas 

On the basis of a presentation by Edward Glaser & 
Associates to Crown management regarding successful 
experiences of other companies which have tried in- 
novative Quality of Worklife programs. Crown de- 
cided to design the C/C plant to operate along 
these lines. 
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WHAT IS THE 
"PROJECT" 
PART OF THIS 
PROGRAM? 



WHO IS 
INVOLVED? 



WHAT IS 
BEING DONE? 



WHY A 

RESEARCH 

PROJECT? 



After Crown decided to structure the C/C plant ac- 
cording to Qua,lity of Worklifa ide^s, the U.S. 
Department of Labor agreed to fund a research and 
demonstration project, to be carried out by the 
Human Interaction Research Institute (HIRI) of Los 
Angeles. HIRI^s responsibility in the project is 
to provide consulting assistance to Centerton in 
its development of that type of work structure, 
and to investigate its relationship to productivity 
and job satisfaction. The project's present title 
is ."Collaboration of Management and Employees in 
the Organization and Structure of the Work." 

Consulting assistance is provided to Centerton by 
the Human Interaction Research Institute (HIRI) of 
Los Angeles, through Drs. Ed Glaser and Cal Izard, 
and Mary Faeth Chenery, 

Independent evaluation of the process and outcomes 
of this research and development project is being 
carried out, under another U.S. Department of Labor 
grant by the Institute for Social Research (ISR) of 
the University of Michigan through Ronie Nieva, 
Dennis Perkins, Ed Lawler, and others. 

Consultants work with the plant manager, personnel 
manager, and other managers and supervisors on team 
training, supervisory training, development of or- 
ganization and work structure, development of an 
open atmosphere and a participative management 
philosophy and style of operation. 

Managers and supervisors take this way of operation 
—openness to suggestion, group problem-solving, 
team participation in policies and other important 
concerns — to employees . 

Cal Izard, who started the program off, is current-^ 
ly on a Scientific Exchange visit to Russia until 
January, 1975. Ed Glaser visits the plant periodi- 
cally. 

Mary Faeth Chenery is here at the plant to provide 
on-going consultation and assistance with individ- 
uals and groups as requested and to keep a history 
of how we are developing. 

Through the formal study of a research project. 
Crown, HIRI, ISR, and the U.S. Department of Labor 
hope to gain a better understanding of how to im- 
prove the quality of life at work, how to make the 
time that people spend at work more than "just a 
job," to make worklife more meaningful and satisfy- 
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HOW LONG 
WILL THIS 
GO ON? 



MORE 

QUESTIONS? 



ing for employees, and how these aspects of woi.K 
affect productivity. As more knowledge is gained, 
HIRI and the Department of Labor expect to make 
this information available publicly so that others 
may benefit from Crown experience. 

The Department of Labor is very interested in find- 
ing ways to improve the rate of productivity; and 
they believe that changing the quality of life at 
work may be one way to affect productivity. Im- 
proving productivity is one important way to try 
to stop the destructively high rate of inflation 
in our economy. 

Centerton is committed to operate according to the 
principles of Quality of Worklife Improvement, 
changing as time and experience bring new needs and 
new ways to achieve better organizational effec- 
tiveness. 

The consultants (HIRI) will be around to help prob- 
ably for another year. Mary Faeth Chenery plans to 
be at Centerton for at least another five or six 
months and perhaps until June, 1975. 

The Institute for Social Research will continue to 
gather data for another year, though perhaps less 
and less frequently. 

If you have more questions about the research or 
the Quality of Worklife Program as we are trying to 
implement it at Centerton, please ask your super- 
visor, anyone in Personnel, or Mary Faeth Chenery. 
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APPENDIX E 

Crown/Centerton Quality of Worklife Goals 



1. PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT 

"A style of management that 
invites participation or con- 
sultation from appropriate 
members of the workforce on 
matters which affect them and 
with regard to which they have 
some relevant input... It is 
this style that tends to 
increase the psychological 
meaningf ulness of work. " 



a. Participation invited, encour- 
aged, and rewarded in matters 
(such as policy formulation, 
staffing, work arrangements, 
problem-solving) that affect 
the employees . 

b. Openness to consideration of 
change (i.e. , honest listening) 

c. Explanation given on reasons 
for requests or decisions 
(people are told "why") 

d. Prompt and considered response 
given to each contribution 
(question, suggestion, problem) 

e. Periodic reviews of organiza- 
tion and task performance 
effectiveness and progress 
toward goals are held. 



a. Employees well-informed about 
company's products, events, 
policies , problems , achieve- 
ments 

b. Regular and frequent oppor- 
tunities provided for infor- 
mation exchange, critique, and 
problem-solving (e.g. , staff 
meetings, regular team meetings, 
shift change); continual open- 
ness to and invitation of criti- 
cism, question, challenge, and 
suggestion 

c. Feedback given about an indi- 
vidual's or task-team's per- 

f ormance--inf ormally : prompt, 
specific, and frequent; for- 
mally: by timely use of the 
performance review system 



2. OPEN, THOROUGH, TIMELY 
TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION 
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2. OPEN, THOROUGH, TIMELY 
TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION 
(continued i 



d. Production feedback sys- 
tem developed a.nd iitiple- 
rnented (feedback from the 
job itself) 

e. Written documentation of 
goals, plans, agreements, 
etc., to facilitate clar- 
ity, a common understand- 
ing, and follow-up. 



3. MEANINGFUL JOBS 



a. Small work teams used 
when practicable; jobs 
involve production of 
whole or substantial part 
of product (not a tiny 
fragment) 

b. Challenge and a variety 
of skills called for 

c. Some autonomy and respon- 
sibility for individuals 
and teams 

d. Individuals receive feed- 
back on their performance 
from the job itself 

e. Opportunity for advance- 
ment and learning 

f. Adequate technical train- 
ing 

g. An appropriate amount of 
work 

h. Clean, safe environment 
with fair pay and bene- 
fits 
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APPENDIX F 



Comments from P^O's Interviews with C/G Personnel 

( April 1975T ' ' 



Comments About How Centerton Differs from Other Workp laces 
— more freedom 
— more people-oriented 

— participation of managers and supervisors and 
sometimes employees in policy setting 

— closer relationships^ more friendly^ we work 
together 

— higher calibre people, more technically compe- 
tent; relationships are built on the basis of com- 
petence rather than personality 

— a physical facility well-thought-out and well 
cared-f or 

— the sense of urgency plus the freedom to ex- 
press oneself (meaning you can walk into anyone's 
office anytime) makes the company very results- 
oriented. That's appealing. 

— the fact that the Quality of Worklife project 
is here at all . . . 



Comments about the Org anization in General or Management 
(Direct quotations or parapnrases) ^ 

Centerton (C/C) is a very young organization (in management 
skills ) but receptive . 

The general atmosphere is not as open as had been expected. 

There were confused expectations about one person making a de- 
cision — some complain that you have to call five people to make 
one decision, plus they feel that the plant manager makes deci- 
sions where others don't want -him to . . . 

In the past there has been a misunderstanding that people should 
participate in everything. 

C/C is good at problem identification, not so at problem-solving 
or commitment to implement or followup; part of the problem here 
was overemphasis on individuality (therefore people didn't feel 
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they had to support solutions) • There has been a lack of quick 
followup when a commitment was not kept. 

I question what commitment c/C has to participative management 
(PM) . 

Listening skills are needed. 

What is need among managers, super-technicians or basic adminis- 
trators? 

Roles and relationships between production and the service de- 
partments are clouded at times; we need relationships not meet- 
ings. 

There are too many people at some meetings when they should be 
there for only part if at all. 

Real communications just don't get to the right people. 

The PM style and QWL efforts are seen as a hassle by some manag- 
ers, but the people seem to respond to it. 

"Distrust comes when a manager doesn't share his inner feelings. 
Then a change comes and you don't know why — whether it was some- 
thing you did or what. There's a need to get close to people so 
you know. " f f 

They set the goals too high when they opened the plant . . 



Recommendations Regarding the Quality of Worklife 
( And Organization Effectiveness ) — 

1. The quality of Worklife efforts at C/C need to lose their 
status as a project and become an integral part of the 
Centerton plant operation. 

2. HIRI should collaborate with the personnel manager et al. to 
develop a method evaluating the QWL in the future (e.'g., a 
semi-annual QWL Audit) and to develop a training program 
(managerial, supervisory, and employee) in light of the 
learning from this project. 

3. In general, managers and supervisors need to be more method- 
ical in what is done, to push beyond the problem to a plan 
and action steps . 

a. Beyond just eliciting participation from employees, 
such participation should be rewarded (in feedback 
and performance reviews) , and a response to the 
participation (be it question, suggestion, or prob- 
lem) should occur in a timely and thorough way. 
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b. Training, modeling, and practice in meeting leader- 
ship and problein--solving should be provided. 

c. In information-sharing, w.ccuracy needs to be empha,*- 
sized, and perhaps some training about perception 
differences needs to be part of orientation. I 
have noticed a tendency among people to exaggerate 
and have found Lhat this exacerbates inter-depart- 
mental difficulties. 

4. More frequent, more specific, and more timely feedback about 
people's performance needs to be given. Supervisory training 
in evaluation, review, and feedback is recommended . 

5. Openness to criticism is a matter of modeling on the part of 
managers and supervisors. The staff and supervisors need to 
work with employees to let go of the past and concentrate on 
new needs and new solutions. I would recommend that managers 
and supervisors make an effort to seek feedback from others, 
until it becomes a natural exchange. 

6. More news of events in other areas of the plant and of cor- 
porate happenings is needed in each department. This should 
be provided through the representative meetings, supervisor 
reports, inter-departmental exchanges, or other channels 
devised . 

a. A sales representative should come to the plant to 
discuss with each group the use of ! thie products and 
marketing affairs. 

b. Whenever possible, interdepartmental exchange of 
members should be encouraged , primarily for train- 
ing purposes, but with the secondary intentions of 
enriching the variety, challenge, and breadth of 
the individuals* jobs and especially increasing 
the understanding between departments of the 
various functions and problems, as well as what 
help can be given to the other. (Discuss with QA 
the similar exchange already conducted between the 
bio and chem labs.) 

7. Discuss, clarify, and agree upon the roles of the service 
departments (QA, Accounting, and Personnel, plus Maintenance) 
in relation to production, 

8. Arrange supervisors' meetings across departments for exchange 
of perceptions and experience (to increase understanding), 
and later as a forum for training. 

9. Effective use of good job design principles will do much for 
improvinq and maintaining a good quality of working life at 
Cent-orton. in the future, each manager should be responsible 
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for evaluating, creating, and maintaining meaningful jobs. 
Review of job content and design should be part of the QWL 
Audit. In the long run, new jobs created should perhaps be 
reviewed by the staff or another knowledgeable group for 
motivating potential" or good design. 



I believe that the Centerton management group should feel rein- 
forced by this report in the job that is being done to create a 
good working environment. You should perhaps note as well, how- 
ever, that you may be on the edge of becoming more concerned 

about money and machines than people," and should support, en- 
courage, and renew efforts to insure participation, communication, 
and meaningful work. 
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BJ OG RAlMilCAl. RE5;U M]': OF CARHOTiL J'!, IZARD 

Dr. Izard is a clinical psychologist and Professor of Psychology 
at Vanderbilt University. He has been involved in the area of 
human resources development since 1955. 

In addition to his teaching responsibilities at Vanderbilt, Dr. 
Izard has been Director of the Psychological and Counseling Center 
(an inter-university center, with Peabody College) since 1968* He 
has been a member of the Vanderbilt University Afro-American Affairs 
Committee since 1969. He also has served as Director of the Uni- 
versity Counseling Center, Director of the Clinical Training Program, 
and Chairman of the Race Relations Committee. 

Dr. Izard received his Phd from Syracuse University in 1952. After 
completing his PhD studies, he worked for three years as a research 
associate, first at Tulare University and later at Research Associates, 
Inc. of Philadephia. From 1955-56 he was a Specialist in Individual 
Development and Human Relations with the General Electric Corporation. 

He has published numerous professional articles and books, a selected 
sample of which is listed below. He holds a Diplomate in Clinical 
Psychology, ABEPP. He is a Fellow of the American Psychological 
Association, Editor of the Tennessee Psychologist , member of the 
Southeastern Psychological Association, past president of the 
Tennessee Psychological Association, past chairman of the Finance 
Committee and Tennessee Delegate for the AASPB, and past member of 
the Tennessee Board of Examiners in Psychology. 

Selected Sample of Publications : 

a. The face of emotion . New York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts , 1971. 

b. On understai.^.ing and promoting human effectiveness. ONR 2149 
(03) NR 171-609 Technical Report No. 29, Vanderbilt University, 
1966; also in The Human Context , in press. 

c. Personality characteristics associated with resistance to 
change. Journal of Consulting Psychology , 1960, 24, 437-440. 

d. Pr. :jrlirt ion of poor leadership ratings by forced-choice test 
under varied experimental conditions. Educational and Psycho- 
lo^jical Measurement , 1958, 18, 57-62 (with N. Rosenberg). 

o. Personality characteristics (PPS) , level of expectation, and 
performance . Journal of Consulting Psychology , 1962, 26, 394. 

f. The emotions and emotion concepts in personality and culture 

research. In R.B. Cattell (Ed.) Handbook of modern personality 
theory . Chicago: Aldine, 1970. 

q. A method for measuring interpersonal perceptions and feelings. 
ONR 2149 (03) NR 171-G09 Technical Report No. 9, Vanderbilt 
University, 1962. Amf? rican Psychologist , 1962, 17, 360 (abstract). 
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h. The effects of spontaneous and experimenter-induced affect 

on performance. ONR 2149 (03) NR 171-609 Technical Report No, 
24, Vanderbilt University, 1965 (with M. Katahn, R. Murphey, 
and J. Fox) . 

i. Personality profile similarity as a function of group membership. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology , 1963, 67, 404-408. 

j. Fundamental emotions involved in black-white encounters 

characterized by race prejudice. Proceedings of the American 
Psychological Association , 1970 (with J.E. Chappell and F. Weaver). 

Consulting Orientation 

My principal focus is on human emotions and their role in moti- 
vation, personality, and social interaction. In consultative 
work, I try to be especially sensitive to emotional barriers to 
interpersonal and group communication. 

In attempting to develop the team concept as a means of implementing 
QWL principles, I concentrated on the development of an atmosphere 
in which honest, open communication could occur without penalty. I 
assumed problem- and task-centeredness on the part of technicians, 
supervisors, and managers, and dealt less with the technical elements 
of their interchanges and more with the "human" aspects of their 
participation. While stressing the positive values of wide partici- 
pation in group problem solving and decision making, I attempted to 
recognize and facilitate the development and acceptance of adequate 
organization and leadership within the teams. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL RESUME OF MARY FAETH CHENERY 



Mary Faeth Chenery has been involved in the areas of management 
and organizational development since 1972, 

From 1972-73, she served as a Graduate Teaching Assistant at the 
Babcock Graduate School of Management, where she taught courses 
in Creativity and Interpersonal Skills in Management, During 
this time period, she also worked as a management consultant for 
a summer camp. In 1974, she deisgned and with several colleagues 
taught a 5-month graduate seminar in Organizational Development 
at Vanderbilt University. 

Ms. Chenery received the A.B. (cum laude) in General Studies from 
Harvard University in 1971; in 1973 she was awarded a Master's 
degree (with Di^ ^inction) from Babcock Graduate School of 
Management, Wake Forest University. She currently is a doctoral 
candidate at North Carolina State University, working toward a 
PhD in Human Resource Development. 

Publications ; 

a. The self-start attitude: New attention to the goals of 
camping. Social Agency Management (in press). 

b. A counselor's companion to the staff manual. Camping 
Magazine (in press) . 

Consulting Orientation 

My actions as participant-observer were guided by the belief 
that organizational change depends upon the willingness of 
organization personnel to take risks — generally small risks in 
communicating and in trying out new behaviors. The consultant's 
role in facilitating change then is to model such risk-taking 
behaviors, help clarify the nature of the risks, suggest strategies 
to make the risks manageable, and point out the gains to be made 
from taking them. For continued development, organization 
members must beqin to take risks publicly (that is, leadership 
must bo expressed) . 

I believe it is of qreat importance in organization development 
for leaders to write down and clarify philosophies and goals. 
Structure must combine with good intentions and philosophies in 
order to achieve goals. 

My actions are strongly grounded in a respect for individual 
choice , which meant in this experience a somewhat non-assertive 
role . My understanding of the participant-observer role also 
called for a fairly unobtrusive style, definitely not a leader- 
ship or advocate position . This emphasis was , of course , 
influenced by the lack of organi :^ational power in support of the 
consulting intervention. 
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Dr. Glaser is a consulting psychologist and has been engaged in 
human resources development since 19 46. 

In 1952 he established his own national firm of psychological con- 
sultants to management — Edward Glaser & Associates. The firm's 
main office is located in Los Angeles. Dr. Glaser also is presi- 
dent of the Human Interaction Research Institute, a nonprofit, 
multi-disciplinary institute devoted to behavioral science research 
and the application of research findings to relevant societal 
problems. Dr. Glaser also is Adjunct Professor, Union Graduate 
School, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Dr. Glaser received his PhD from Columbia University in 1940. While 
completing his graduate work, he taught psychology and served as 
Principal Investigator for the Committee on Medical Jurisprudence 
of the New York Academy of Medicine in their study of legal pro- 
cedures and problems connected with assessment of the criminally 
insane in New York State. 

During the war, Dr. Glaser served as a Classification and Selection 
Officer in the Navy (Lt. Cdr.). Prior to his naval service, he was 
a psychologist with the U.S. Public Health Service, doing research 
and psychotherapy with special problem cases at a federal reformatory. 

He has published numerous professional articles^ a selected sample 
of which is listed below. He holds a Diplomate in Indu55trial- 
Organizational Psychology, is a past president of the Southern 
California Psychological Association, past chairman of the A?A Ethics 
Committee, has been chairman of the Calif ornici State Psychology 
Examining Committee, and is a past president of the Division of Con- 
sulting Psychology, American Psychological Association, He is a 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and of the American Psychological Association,. In March 1567, he 
was invited to testify on research utilization before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Government Research. 

Selected Sample of Publications : 

• An experiment in the development of critical thinking > New 
York: Bureau of Publications., Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941; and Watson-Glaser Critical T?iinking 
Appraisal , Now York: Harcourt Brace, 1942 ^Tplus subsequent 
revisions) 

b. Organizational arteriosclerosis: Its diagnosis and treatment. 
Advanced Management Journal , Vol. 30, No. 1, January 1965. 

c. Watson, c; . and Glaser, E. What we have learned about planning 
for chanqo. Management Review , Vol. 54, No. 11, November 1965. 

d . Putting know l edge to use: A distillation of the literatu re 
recjardin g kno wledge transfer and change. Washington , D.C. : 
National Institute of Mental Health, in press. 
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e. Glaser, E. et al. Utilization of applicable research and 
demonstration results , Final report on Project RD-1263-G, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C,, March 1967. 

f » A pilot study to determine the feasibility of promoting the 
use of a systematized care program for patients with chronic 
obstructive pulmonary disease . Final report on Project RD- 
2571-G, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C., July 1968. 

q. Glaser, E. and Taylor, S. Factors influencing the success 
of applied research. American Psychologist , Vol. 28, No. 2, 
February 1973. 

h. Productivity gains through work life improvement . New York: 
The Psychological Corporation (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
Inc. ) , 1976. 

Consulting Orientation 

My basic professional training was in clinical and social psy- 
chology. I have been functioning as a psychological consultant 
to organizations since 1946 (in addition to my research work) . 

In working with a client organization, I tend to focus first on 
learning who really is my client — who is seeking my consultation^ 
for what and whose purposes, etc. Thus, I attempt to assess 
"learning readiness." If I have questions about whether the 
client is asking the "right" questions, we explore such considera- 
tions. While T try to work closely with the persons who have the 
power to decide what may or may not be attempted, my consultation 
ofton extends to individuals or groups at the lower levels of the 
organization. Usually, this can be carried on only through the 
consultant havinq good access to those above them in the organi- 
?jationa 1 hierarchy. 

What r do depends in large part on (a) the client's perception 
of needs, (b) my assessment of the client's needs, and (c) my 
own areas of consulting capability. From this "joint venture" 
exploration, we develop a consultation service plan. I try to 
get the client to look with me at questions of leadership^ goals, 
decision making, motivation, communication and control as they 
affect organizational performance, goal attainment, job satis- 
faction, and QWL. Or to put this in another way, an pbjective 
of consultation is to help the client organization look diag- 
nostically at itself and validate its state of being as OK, or 
identify areas in need of remedial action, then serve as a re- 
source for planning and taking remedial action. 

A key concept in my mind that bears on organizational effec- 
tiveness and QWL is the general desirability of creating a re- 
sponsive work -climate wherein suggestions from any level for 
improvement in the design, structure, organization or modus 
operandi of the work or work setting readily can arise and re- 
ceive serious, non-defensive, respectful attention. From such 
a work culture, desires for greater participation in decision 
making, job enrichment or improved reward structure can emerge. 
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APPENDIX I 



OUTLINI'] OF AN EVALUATION PROCEDURE* 



An organization about to embark upon a quality of work program 
that it hopes also would improve productivity in the process, 
needs to measure the results of its efforts. It also would be 
well to assess systematically the "readiness" of the organization 
to make such a change and carry it through successfully. 

Dr. Howard R. Davis, Chief, Mental Health Services Development 
Branch, National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH), Rockville, 
Maryland, has developed a model for understanding what appear to 
be the principal factors underlying change in human systems, us- 
ing the acronym A VICTORY. It is based on the principle of syn- 
ergism — the force of relevant factors working together. Among 
the several uses to which the model may be put are determining: 
(1) the readiness of a given system or organization to adopt a 
specified change, and (2) the "weak links" among the eight fac- 
tors that may need strengthening before launching into the change 
efforts per se. 



The A VICTORY formulation evolved from a behavioral model of 
change adapted from learning theory embracing such considerations 
as drive or motivation, the ability or capacity of the learner, 
and circumstances or stimulus conditions. Results from a number 
of experiments on adoption of innovations, as. well as from liter- 
ature surveys, have been matched with the behavioral factors. 

The factors, or elements, of this model are defined briefly as 
follows : 

(a) Ability - required capability to adopt the innovation:: 
sanctions; fiscal, manpower, physical resources; freedom 
from overweening competing demands. 

(b) Values - the nature of the innovation: values implicit 
in its adoption, both typically, and from the standpoint 
of organizational attributes relevant to its success, 
such as compatibility with the value system of decision- 
makers in a given situation. 

Informatio n - clarity and communication qualities of the 
innovation; information relevant to understanding how 
the innovation will help solve a problem. 



*Portions of this brief summary were excerpted from H. R. Davis & 
S. E. Salasin, "The Utilization of Evaluation." In B. Struening 
& M. Guttentag, Eds., Handbook of Evaluation Research , Vol. I 

(Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1975). 
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(d) Circumstances - stimulus conditions or environmental 
features^ of events relevant to the success of the prp- 
ject; prevailing factors pressing for or detracting from 
certain actions. 

(e) Timing - of critical phases or events relevant to the 
innovation; synchrony with other significant events. 

(f) Obligation - awareness and felt need to do something 
about a problem that the innovation seems likely to 
solve . 

(g) Resistances - inhibitors of the change, rational and ir- 
rational; perceived risks if the specific action is 
taken. 

(h) Yield - the benefits'or payoff from the innovation as 
perceived by potential adopters and by program partici- 
pants . 

The content under each of the factors appearing in the preceding 
outline and the profile rating to follow is based upon distilla- 
tions of much of the literature on knowledge utilization and or- 
ganizational change as deemed to pertain to human services. The 
generation of A VICTORY also has been dependent upon a series of 
conferences and experimental studies over the past ten years sup- 
ported largely through NIMH in-house resources, contracts, and 
collaborative grants. Extensive help has been provided by con- 
sultants working in the field of change outside the topical area 
of mental health. The A VICTORY technique, in its Several devel- 
oping stages, has been applied in technical assistance and in re- 
search consultation and administration within the services pro- 
gram at NIMH. It also has had continual use as an internal man- 
agement approach within that program. 

Based on a series of collaborative studies underway and sponsored 
by NIMH, it seems fair to conclude at this point that the A 
VICTORY technique may at least offer a starting framework for 
planning the adoption of new policies or practices. 
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1-3 

Jn ordc^r to focus atlrention on the A VICTORY factors and to make 
explicit in profile form the outcome of the judgments of inter- 
ested persons, the following rating scheme may be useful: 



A VICTORY Profile 



Factor Rating of Factors^ 

: 0123456789 10 

Are staff skills and know- 
ledge appropriate to acdom- 

modate the change? 

Are fiscal resources adequate 

^"or the desired change? 

Ability Are physical resources 

appropriate and adequate 

for the change? 

Are the necessary managerial 

skills available to accom- 

plish the change? 

Is the change consonant with 
relevant values of clients, 

such as perhaps social, re- 

ligious, ethnic or political 

values? 

Is the change consonant with 

the philosophies and poli- 

cies of program supporters? 
Values Is the change consona?at with 

the personal and profession- 

al values of the staff? 

Is the change consonant with 

the personal and professional 

values of the top man? 

Are the characteristics of 

the organization such as to 

render change likely? 



* Key to Ratin p 

0 = complete nbsence, or poor fit, or deeply negative answer to the question 

raised under the particular factor 
3 = a midpoint rating 

10 = an exceedingly positive or "resounding yes" to the question raised under 

the particular factor 

Ratings intermediate between the above points may be assigned according to 
factor""" organization falls with respect to each 
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Factor 



Is information regarding the 
desired change adequate and 

clear? 

Does available information 
about the idea bear rele- 
vance to the seemingly 

needed improvement? 

Information Does available in fo rmatiVn 
indicate that the idea be- 
hind the desired change Is 
"tryable;" can its alleged 
advantages be demonstrated 

and observed? 

Have the possible negative 
side effects been surfaced 
with appropriate conditions 
of optimal use specified? 



. Rating of Factors 

012345678 9 10 



Are conditions in the poten- 
tial adopter's situation 
similar to those where the 
idea was demonstrated to be 

effective? 

Circum- Does the organization appear 

stances to be in a condition or mood 

of "readiness" for the given 

change? 

Is the organization located 
near facilities or community 
services that may be needed 
to help implement the change? 



Tim ing 



Should the change be imple- 
mented now or will the or- 
ganization be in a better 
position to do this succcss- 
fully sometime in the future ? 



Is the suggested Improv^moiit 
likely to continue to b^ of 
value or iniglit it lu»comfe 
(Uitdatod in the no.i r f uciiro' 



Are othor events oc(*urr iii}', 
at this time that could boar 
on the response to this 
change ? 
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1-5 



^'^ ^ ^ « r R, atlnR of Factors 

0123456789 10 

Has the need for this change ~ ~~ 

been ascertained through . . . 

sound evaluation? 

Has the need for this change 

been compared with other . . 

Obligations needs in the program? 

Are there other strong 
reasons — political, admin- 
istrative, fiscal or power- 

ful/ influential advocacy — 

pushing for the change? ' 

Have all the reasons for not " 

adopting this change been 

considered at least by all 

key persons concerned? 

Has consideration been given 

to what may have to be aban- 

doned if the plan is imple- 

Resistances mented? 

Has consideration been given 

to who will lose in this 

change? 

Has consideration been given 
to possible unrealistic staff 

resistances to the change; 

can these be overcome satis- 

factorily? 

Has the soundness of evidence 
about the potential benefits 
of the plan in comparison 

with present or alternative 

Yield plans been carefully assessed 

and made available to those 

concerned? 

Have possible indirect re- 
wards for this change been 

examined and communicated 

appropriately? 
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